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A FOREWORD 


A decade has come and gone since The Herald 
originated the custom of presenting to its subscribers 
in book form the By-gone Days in the Cove articles 
written for The Herald by Miss Ella M. Snowberger 
and published in the paper as a weekly feature 
throughout the preceding year. 

Each Yuletide season since that time a volume of 
By-gone Days in the Cove has found its way into the 
homes of Herald subscribers. 

It is with a view toward the future that these ex- 
cerpts of our local traditions are endowed by The 
Herald for its friends with the permanency they 
deserve. 

How much richer is life when our material 
environs are transformed from mere concrete inher- 
itances of the past to respected monuments dedicated 
to those men and women whose lives time has en- 
riched. 

From the clear-viewed height of these written 
memories we see the sources of our rich endowment— 
the courage, the industry, the integrity that are the 
warp and proof of our heritage. 
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Mrs. Crofford Adopts Happy Philosophy 


Like a poem or a melody transla- 
ted into material form to delight the 
eye, is Mrs, Crofford’s lawn on 
South Market street, Martinsburg. 

The townspeople like to linger to 
see the different kinds of blossoms 
as the summer’ season unfolds, 
Strangers marvel when they are told 
that Mrs. Crofford is seventy-seven 
years old and that she does all the 
work incident to the up-keep of the 
yard except mow the grass. 

Enjoys Creating Beauty 
She says of late years she is not 
able to look after the flowers as she 
would like. Nevertheless, it is a labor 
of love, an expression of _ spiritual 
Mesatistaction in the beauty she 
- creates, So she gets up at 4 o’clock 
“in the morning during the summer 
“and plants, snips and trims_ while 
_, her neighbors are yet abed. 

SeAs to physical capacity. She can 
~ take you up and down stairs so fast, 
“it makes you puff, Furthermore, she 
,can kick as high as her head. Dem- 
_anstrates it, too. 

WN) Looks on the “Bright Side’ 

+ Her eye sight is failing. Cataracts 
"have begun to go over the pupils, 
“Her recreation of reading, once a 
great solace, is denied. But as com- 
+ pensation, perhaps, at night the 
“moon, every artificial light, be it 
_. electric bulb or a mere lantern or 
“candle flame, appears to her as a 
’ beautiful sunburst of myriad colors. 
®  “T wish you could see it just once,” 
, She remarked to the ByGone Days 
~@Yeporter, “Oh, I don’t mean that I 
9 wish you an affliction of the sight. 
pi I hope you’ll never have that, But I’d 
.like you to see the beauty of the dis- 
© play. It can’t be described. 
“ “When I look at the moon, I see 
‘a large ring or halo and inside the 
Space there are colors of light like 
( nothing ever seen on this earth. It 


is the same with the lights. 


Does Not Fear Blindness 
“Of course, I know what it means. 
It is a fore-runner of blindness, If 
it is my lot that I must live until 
blindness overtakes me, I am resign- 
ed to God’s will. I do not worry and 
I have no fear,” 


Even in these times, Mrs, Crof- 
ford’s fortitude is on a par with the 
tales of heroism that come out of 
war-torn Europe. 

The widow of the late Dr, James 
Hood Crofford, Mrs. Crofford has 
been a resident of Martinsburg and 
vicinity since she was five years old, 
Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
B, Furry, moved to the present Clair 
Weir farm in 1869, 

Much of the former Furry farm 
is embraced in the airport, Mrs. 
Crofford, viewing the airport from 
her rear windows, often thinks of the 
times she used to rake hay in the 
field over which the runway extends. 

Remembers Sink Hole 

There was a sink hole there. A 
slight twinge of apprehension grip- 
ped her as she approached the edge 
of the depression. The horses’s hooves 
blopped, blopped with a hollow 
sound, indicating there was a cavern 
underneath. 

In fact, a series of sink holes run- 
ning southeastward across the Fur- 
rey and the adjoining farm was evi- 
dent, the old timers declared, that 
the whole area is hollow, Whatever 
geologists may say to the contrary, 
Mrs. Crofford is positive the  air- 
port is on hollow ground, 

Born Near New Enterprise 

Jennie Angeline Furry, the present 
Mrs, Crofford, was born on a farm 
adjoining New Enterprise, Jan. 10, 
1864, There were only three children 
in the family, quite in contrast to 
Uncle Jake Furry’s round dozen. A 
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little sister, Anna Laura, born five 
years after Jennie, died aged two 
months and twenty-eight days, Rev. 
John E. Furry, her only brother, died 
some years ago, 

Some of the pleasantest memories 
of her childhood have to do _ with 
visits at Uncle Jake’s home at New 
Enterprise, His large family had the 
freedom of the house, His wife al- 
lowed her girls and their cousin 
Jennie to romp to their heart’s con- 
tent, 

As they laughed and shouted at 
their games, little did any of them 
dr.am of the tragedy of future 
years. Jennie and her cousins, Han- 
nah and Nannie, in their youthful 
gayety and merriment looked for- 
ward to normal, happy years ahead. 


Drowned In Johnstown Flood 

Nannie, who became the wife of 
Harry Aaron, and her daughter 
Flora were drowned in the Johns- 
town flood in 1889. Mr. and Mrs, 
Rhinehart Replogle were visiting an- 
other Replogle family in Johnstown 
at the time the breaking of the dam 
released the mighty column of water 
that rushed through the canyon in 
which the city stood. 


Taking refuge in the attic of the 
house, the others crawled to safety 
over a ladder which had been laid 
from the adjoining building to the 
upper story of the Aaron house, 


Transfixed by fear, Mrs, Aaron 
and her daughter hesitated. While 
their relatives tried frantically to 


persuade them to make the attempt 
to climb out on the ladder, the wall 
collapsed and the window frame they 
clung to fell outward into the water 
and they were carried away. 
Were Scarcely Recognizable 

Their bodies were recovered some 
days later. They were locked in each 
other’s arms so tightly, it was al- 
most impossible to separate them. 
Grit and dirt had been driven into 


the skin so that they were blackened 
recognition, 


almost beyond Those, 





who prepared them for burial had to 
scrub the bodies with brushes. 


The double funeral held at _ the 
Methodist Church in Loysburg drew 
one of the largest assemblages of 
people ever seen in that section, Mrs, 
Crofford remembers the faces were 
recognizable but too much bloated to 
look wholly natural, 


Mrs. Crofford well remembers the 
shock and anxiety she and her hus- 
band suffered, following the recep- 
tion of the news of the flood. Dr. 
Crofford’s brothers lived in Johns- 
town at the time, 


He tried in every way possible to 
get news of their fate but without 
success. The first wild rumors made 
them fearful that everybody they 
knew in the ill-fated city had drown- 
ed. 


Eventually Dr. Crofford went to 
see for himself what had happened. 
His brothers and their families were 
safe, happy to be reunited, after 
having undergone perilous experien- 
ces. The little daughter of William 
Crofford had been given up as lost 
but they had found her unharmed. 


Child Separated From Parents 

A man fleeing from the oncoming 
deluge from the broken dam grabbed 
the tot while she was sitting in the 
doorway of her home, Throwing her 
over his back, he succeeded in 
climbing to high land. 

The adults of the family kept up 
a constant search, inquiring from 
door to door. It was so that a neigh- 
bor found her. 

He recognized her at once, ‘‘Why, 
here’s Ella,’ he exclaimed, But she 
kept saying, No, I’m Daniel Co- 
baugh,” the name of a man who had 
frequently visited in the Aaron home. 

It was only after her parents con- 
vinced her protectors of their iden- 
tity and that they had a right to her 
that they gave the child up, Instruc- 
tions were rigidly obeyed that no 


lost children were given into the cus- 
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tody of anybody other than the next 
of kin, 

Little Ella’s stay with her parents 
was brief. She died of diptheritic 
croup a little more than a year later. 

The memory of a room in the 
house of Mrs, Betty Clapper, in the 
Yellow Creek district is distinctly 
mirrored before Mrs. Crofford’s 
mental vision, 

She sees a beo covered with a pink 
quilt on which a quantity of hickory 
nuts are lying. Mrs, Crofford was 
two and a half years old when Mrs. 
Clapper showed her into the room. 

As proof, she has a tiny hand- 
made basket, an exact replica of an 
old-fashioned egg basket, which Mrs. 
| Clapper filled with nuts and gave to 
her little visitor as a souvenir, The 
toy basket is labeled with a card 
bearing the information in Mrs. 
Crofford’s neat hand writing of the 
circumstances under which it had 
come into her possession. 

Psychologists have carried out ex- 
haustive tests to determine how far 
back human b<cings can remember, 
Well, how far back can you remem- 
ber? Few of our readers would at- 
tempt to beat Mrs. Crofford’s record, 

Possesses Interesting Relics 

Other relics in Mrs. Crofford’s col- 
lection of mementos of the long 
ago, are equally as interesting. A 
china dog is labeled with the date 


1872. 

“I got that at the Henrietta store 
my first train ride to Hen- 
‘Yietta,” she explained. “My Aunt 


Hetty Black took me. I spied the dog 
|} On a top shelf and nothing would do 
but I had to have it, The store was 
newly opened then, When it burned 
down a few years ago, I insisted on 
having a remembrance. Well, here it 
is. Do you know what it is? 

“No? Don’t you see it’s a stirrup 


from a lady’s saddle? How it got 
there, I don’t know. See the card? 
The store was destroyed March 


m9, 1932. From 1872 to 1932—is a 


pretty long time, isn’t it? 
“Here’s a picture I cut from a 


newspaper, You can see by _ the 
names it’s a picture of Mrs, De 
Wolfe Hopper, her mother, Mrs. 


Margaret Furry, of Altoona, her son 
and her lap dog, It was taken in 
Hollywood about a year ago after 
Mrs, Furry had flown out on an air- 
plane to make the visit, 


Visited Actress Cousin 

“You see Mrs. Hopper is my cousin. 
Every time I look at that picture 
which shows her in the midst of lux- 
ury, I think of my visits to her home 
when she was a girl. 

“After dinner she used to wash the 
dishes and I dried them, She was in- 
terested in music. I considered her a 
talented singer but I certainly never 
dreamed she’d be an actress, 

“See this little shoe? It was mine. 
By the size of it, I couldn’t have 
been more than two years old when 
I wore it. Can you imagine a child 
today stomping around in a heavy 
cowhide shoe like that? It’s made 
exactly iike the shoes the grown-ups 
wore. 

Now I want to tell you how we 
came to go to South Martinsburg 
Schoolhouse. We went to that school 
after the district waz divided. The 
South Martinsburg schoolhouse was 
built long before that. The other side 
of the district went to the new 
schoolhouse at Middletown. 

The scholars from this section went 
to the Looey Kensinger school which 
stood on the Reiman J. Shaffer farm. 

Started to Schoo! At Age of Five 

“I was only five the year I start- 
ed to go to school there, Oh, I re- 
member how the big boys used to 
scare us little girls, They had built a 
sort of hut out of tree branches in 
one corner of the playground, 

“The boys used io go in there and 
turn their coats and caps inside-out 
and tie handkerchiefs over their 


faces. Then they would jump out at 
us. We ran with all our might. 
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“Our teacher, Miss Lucretia J. 
Derno, ate dinner at Kensinger’s. It 
made us all th: more afraid when 
she wasn’t at the schoolhouse to pro- 
tect us, 

Schoolhouse Was Burned 

“During that year the schoolhouse 
was burned down, One of the boys 
was blamed for setting it afire. 

“After the fire to finish the term, 
we went to school in a room in the 
Seminary, Joe Whittaker was our 
teacher,. One day when Professor 
Julian Cort was away—he ran the 
seminary—Crist Liebegott stuck a 
chunk of wood down the flue and 
smoked us out. The next day Profes- 
sor Cort laid him over two chairs 
and gave him a good walloping, 

Many In S. Martinsburg School’ 


You wouldn’t believe it, but we 
had sixty scholars enrolled at _ the 
South Martinsburg school when I 


went there, Joe Whittaker, Cal. and 
Simon Replogle, Ann Maria Nicode- 
mus, Dave Croft and Sam _ Rhodes 
taught. 

I stopped the year I was sixteen 
Sam Smith taught that term, My 
hearing had become defective as an 
aftermath of scarlet fever. He talk- 
ed so low, I couldn’t distinguish what 
he was saying, so I quit, 

Loss of Hearing Hereditary 

“Tt seems hereditary in our fam- 
ily to be hard of hearing but so many 
of my relatives had scarlet fever or 
typhoid fever that might have ac- 
counted for it to some extent, 

“After father moved to the farm, 
a big white woolly dog we had tra- 
veled back and forth between our 
home and the old place at New En- 
terprise. He was so big I could ride 
on his back. 

“My, but that was fun. I missed 
him when he was away, About once 
a week he would light out for New 
Enterprise, He kept it up as regular 
as the week rolled around until he 
got so old, deaf and blind that he 
couldn’t make it any more, 


nT 


United In Marriage 

“Mr. Crofford, his full name was 
James Hood Crofford, and I were 
married November 27, 1884, We mov- 
ed to the airport farm, remaining 
fourteen years, after which Mr, 
Crofford accepted a position as jew- 
eler with the Albaugh Brothers mail 
order house. That necessitated our 
moving to Chicago, 

“Why, of course I can find my 
way about Chicago. State street is 
as familiar to me as Eleventh Ave- 
nue in Altoona. After two years 
residence there, Mr, Crofford’s 
health failed, which obliged us to 
move back to the Cove. We lived on 
the Cowan farm a year, Finally we 
built this house, Let me see, we mov- 
ed here thirty-one years ago on Jan- 
uary 26th. 

“T surely never expected to have 
to undergo the inconveniences we’ve 
put up with on this street since they 
started the new sewer system pro- 
ject. Nothing but noise and dirt all 
summer. 

“They blasted forty-three times 
between here and Isaac Steele’s, the 
second house north. O, well, I guess 
the improvement is worth it, I’ve 
been busy painting in the basement 
since they finished laying the pipes. 
Come down and see it.” 

The reporter stepped fast to keep 
up with her agile guide, Sure enough, 
the basement was spotless in its new 
coat of cream and black enamel, 

Shipped Milk Many Years 








“We shipped milk for fourteen | 


years,’ resumed the blithe old lady, 


“Got up at 4 o’clock every morning — 


and hadn’t any alarm clock either. 
I suppose we woke up at the 
time from force of habit, In all those 


years Papa missed the train only 


three times. One of those times was © 


a good joke on him. 
“He drove the horse at a 


clip, since frequently he had to make | 
it in seven minutes, This particular | 
morning enroute to the train, a strap 


lively | 


right | 
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broke, which freed the cart from the 
harness. The horse kept on _ going, 
leaving Mr, Crofford sit. 
Horse Was Well Trained 

“Do you know the horse stopped 
right on the railroad track at the 
spot where Papa always’ unloaded 
the milk. If one of the men hadn’t 
moved her aside, she would have 
been struck by the train. 


“Our daughter Lillie could do any- 
thing with a horse from the time she 
was a baby almost. The neighbors 
used to wonder how a girl could 
manage some of our high-spirited 
animals, You see during her early 
childhood, she suffered so much from 
croup, Papa and I, one or the other 
of us, stayed with her day and 
night, We took turn about going to 
church. 

“For the sake of her health, we 
trained her to be an_ out-of-doors 
girl, Papa used to say she and I 
were the best hired hands on the 
farm, During harvest and hay mak- 
ing, we raked, loaded on the wagon 
and the mows.” 

Now we understand why Mrs. 
Crofford has the habit of being busy. 
Dr. Crofford Called By Death 
Dr, Crofford died May 29, 1935, 
since then Mrs. Crofford has lived 
alone, Lillie is employed in Altoona 
in the capacity of nurse and house- 
keeper, “So long as Mr. Davis, her 
employer, is sick,” stated Mrs. Crof- 
ford, “I feel she is needed there 
more than here, at least so long as 

I am able to look after myself.” 

The oldest daughter, Mary Eliza 
(Mrs, Charles F, Hopkins) lives in 
Elgin, Illinois; Galen Royer Crofford 
is a machinist, residing in Altoona, 
and James Howard, the youngest, of 
Manoa, Pa., is a fire marshall at the 
Litz store in Philadelphia. 

It is to him that Mrs, Crofford 
gave her most cherished relic, It is 
a little chair. It is the symbol of the 
idyl of her married life, 

“Papa and I.” she said, “never ex- 


changed a cross word. We used to 
say we fell in love at first sight, I 
was five years old when my parents 
left me at Mr. Crofford’s home while 
they went to church, When they re- 
turned, James and I were sitting in 
the little chair, with our arms inter- 
twined, as happy as could be.” 

Since Dr, Crofford’s death, her 
loneliness is assuaged by the thought 
that she merely is biding the time 
“*Till We Meet Again.” 

The By-Gone Days reporter is in- 
debted to Mrs. Jennie A. Crofford 
for the following account of her juv- 
enile experiences which are so well 
described they roll back the curtain 
of the past and show the denizens of 
today the contrast between then and 
now. : 

In our frantic struggle to gain the 
wherewithal to purchase the com- 
forts and conveniences of -phys‘c l 
existence, the thought occurs to thos? 
who would stop, look and listen, that 
we may be losing the virtues of self- 
reliance and integrity of character. 
Certainly the old fashioned simplic- 
ity is a thing of the past, 

We append the following excerpts 
from Mrs. Crofford’s reminiscences 
as they were written by her own 
hand: 

School Reminiscences 

“When I went to South Martins- 
burg school, we had to face the west 
and northwest wind as we walked 
the distance of three-quarters of a 
mile, I remember the snow was so 
deep that the road was drifted as 
high as the fence. 

“We could walk on the crust level 
with the top-most fence rail almost 
the whole way to the schoolhouse. 

“Traffic went through the fields 
until the farmers got the roads 
shoveled open, It was so cold in the 
school room that we sat and shivered 
all day, with the stove red hot, I can 
feel the chill of that icy room yet, 

Schoolhouse Built Crudely 

“The schoolhouse was built of 
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planks, upright, and stripped over 
the cracks between. Underneath the 
wall on the west side was very high, 
allowing space for the coal cellar. 
The boys had torn off the door to 
the coal cellar, giving the wind full 
sweep up through the floor, 

“Two steps led to the platform at 
one end of the room, There were cre- 
vices between the steps large enough 
to stick one’s fingers in. On a windy 
day, papers went sailing over the 
floor on the gusts that blew through 
the cracks. 

“Reader, imagine what it was like 
to sit and study in a room like that. 
Not much comparison to the steam 
heated school rooms of today! 

“The benches were long and crude 
with desks attached, reaching from 
one side of the room to the central 
aisle, there being about eight such 
benches on each side of the room. As 
they were unpainted, they had to be 
scrubbed with soft soap and sand 
once in a while, 

“When I was eight or nine years 
old, the South Martinsburg school 
was so crowded that the West Mar- 
tinsburg schoolhouse was built to re- 
lieve the congestion, Some time later 
another schoolhouse was built on the 
Andrew Stoner farm north of town. 
Three generations of my family went 
to the South Martinsburg building. 


Took Over Father’s Farm 

“In the year 1886, father moved 
to South Market street in the house 
now owned by Fred Stern. Husband 
and I took over the farm. We made 
butter for four years, then shipped 
milk for fourteen, 

“We were one of the first shippers 
to Mr, Clingerman in Altoona, Of- 
ten times in winter the road was so 
badly drifted that Mr. Crofford had 
to walk alongside the sleigh and hold 


it steady so it wouldn’t upset and 
spill the milk, 
“We had hired help, boys and 


girls, Some of them were good, too. 
Some of the girls, though weren’t 
worth their salt. Why, one of them 
Couldn’t even boil potatoes. I hap- 


pened to go into the house and smell- 
ed something. I looked into the pot 


and sure enough the girl had tried 
to poil potatoes without water. 

“T had one real good girl when 
along comes a young man and mar- 
ries her, So I was out of luck, After 
that I did the work myself. 


Attended New Enterprise Church 


“When I went to the New Enter- 
prise Church of the Brethren with 
my parents, the auditorium was 
large and bare, No trimmings. The 
seats or benches were without backs. 
When they held love feasts they had 
to make tables especially for the oc- 
casion, 


“There was no house of worship 
of our denomination in Martinsburg 
when we moved here in 1869. The 
members worshipped on the second 
floor of Catherine Snyder’s house, 
across the street from the present 
church, How tired I got sitting on 
those backless benches with my feet 
dangling down! 


Local Brethren Church Built 


“Some time after we moved, the 
first church was built where’ the 
present one now stands. Many are 
the times my family went there to 
services, Walked, too, It was no 
hardship to us to walk to hear the 
Word of God, You see the horses 
worked hard all week and had to 
rest on Sundays. 


“When I was a child, the minis- 
ters lined the hymns before the con- 
gregation sang them, verse by verse. 
The ministers stood behind tables to 
expound the Word. Everything was 
simple and sincere and people were 
so sociable, We surely enjoyed it, 


“Before I close I want to say that 
I am quite familiar with outside 
brick bake ovens. You don’t see them 
any more. They were built of brick 
mound shaped, Grandmother Furry, 
mother and I all baked our. bread 
and pies in such ovens. 


“IT remember helping to carry pies 
for the one at New Enterprise when 
I was four y<ars old, We used to 
have to build fires to heat them big 
enough to burn the whole place 
down, 
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Mr. Mentzer Tells of Western Trip 


“Daddy knew Sitting Bull,” ex- 
claimed Naomi, Noting the look of 
unbelief on the faces of her class- 
mates, juvenile Miss Mentzer ampli- 
fied her assertion by explaining: 

“Yes, he did; when he was a cow- 
boy out west,” 
Acquaintance With Bull 
Incredible 

their history books, 


eighth grade in 


Sitting 


Poring over 
the pupils in the 
Martinsburg thought Sitting SBull’s 
gallant last stand against the _ en- 
croachment of the white settlers 
upon the tribal lands of the Sioux 
Indians’ was so far removed in time 
and space, that the likelihood of any 
one they knew having personal ac- 
quaintance with those stirring h's- 
torical events, was open to doubt, 

Especially so in the case of A, L. 
Mentzer, Naomi’s father. Why, Mr. 
Mentzer was a fixture in Martins- 
burg and the Cove, His reputation 
as a business man and farmer was 
so well established that it seemed to 
them he must always have been an- 
chored here. 

Besides, mild quiet spoken Mr, 
Mentzer was the last man to talk 
about himself. They had not heard 
before of his experience as a hard 
riding, lariat throwing cowhand. 
Which goes to show that we often 
do not realize what thrilling exper- 
ience may belie the calm exterior of 
our next door neighbor. 


Left For Colorado 

A. L. Mentzer was just past 
twenty-one back in 1885 when he 
left Martinsburg by train for Trini- 
dad, Colorado. The farther west he 
went on that outbound trip, the 
better the Cove looked in memory’s 
view. 

To top the climax, somewhere in 
Kansas his hat blew out of the car 
window, A worse predicament than 


to be without a hat could not befall 
a man in those days, That’s when he 
really got homesick. As he had only 
$2.85. in his pocketbook, there was 
nothing to do but to keep on going, 

Curiously enough, as soon as he set 
foot on the station platform at 
Trinidad, he had the feeling, ‘This 
is my country.” His homesickness 
left him in a flash, his enthusiasm 
returned and he was ready for any- 
thing that came his way. 

Decided To Work On a Range 

On account of his light puild, his 
first job in a Trinidad meat market 
was unsuitable. The beef carcasses 
were too heavy for him, so he de- 
cided to go out on the range where 
the buffalo and wild Sioux Indisns 
roved, 

Hiring out to a cattle firm, he un- 
dertook to ride herd in a drive of 
3,277 head from Indian Territory to 
Montana where they were to be 
turned loose on the range. 

Leaving Indian Territory on May 
11, 1885, he with six other cow 
punchers, including a Mexican half- 
breed cook, headed north by way of 
Dodge City, Denver, Cheyenne and 
Fort Laramie, 


Half-Breed Cook Lost 

They made ten or twelve miles a 
day on the trail. At Dodge City, a 
favorite haunt of the gamblers and 
bandits, including Wild Bill Hickok, 
which had the wildest and woolliest 
reputation in the old west, they lost 
the cook. 

They found his pony along the 
river banks dead with a bullet hole in 
its neck, with the half-breed along- 
Side slugged into unconsciousness. 
Taking him where he would be given 
medical treatment, they went on and 
that was the last they ever saw or 
heard of him. 


On September 18, they reached 
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their destination in Montana. After 
branding the cattle with a capital 
B, they were turned loose to roam 
at will among the cattle of many 
other owners. In spite of the fact 
that the herd had been traveling for 
four months, a count showed that 
they were only 77 head short, 

For one whole month, Mr, Ment- 
zer was detailed to ride herd alon2 
on the range north of Powder river, 

“Yes,” he said, “I was up there 
alone. Had to ride the line between 
the Powder and Little Missouri 
rivers, a distance of about thirty 
miles, every day, At night I slept in 
a little tent, It was pretty lonely but 
I didn’t mind it, 

“T had plenty to eat, Some of the 
hands brought me food, bacon and 
flour and canned goods. I used to 
bake a batch of biscuits before 
meals. I never considered mysclf a 
champion at roping but I had the 
reputation of being the best biscuit 
baker in that part of Montana, 

“The way I happened to meet Sit- 
ting Bull, I worked for the firm of 
Smith and Elliott, of Springfield, Il., 
who had a government contract to 
deliver 275 head of cattle to the 
Sioux Indians at Fort Yates every 
month. 

Drove Herd 7o Indians 

“We drove a herd of 137 to the fort 
every two weeks. It was quite a 
sight to see the Indians butcher 
them. The method never varied. Five 
of them would shoot all the cattle in 
the corral. 

“As soon as they were all dead, 
the men of the tribe would make a 
wild stampede to scramble over the 
fence to each get his share of the 
meat, 

“They skinned the cattle on the 
ground, then cut off the quarters. 
which they threw on their ponies and 
away they went in scarcely more 
time than it takes to tell it, 


Saw Indians in War Regalia 





and the Indians with him, were in 
full war regalia, It was an impres- 
sive sight. He was a big, up-stand- 
ing, fine looking man, Must have 
weighed three hundred pounds, 
“One time, some of us cow hands, 
camping out, were eating dinner, 
Suddenly, Sitting Bull and about 


forty braves galloped up on their 
ponies, They surrounded us in a 
circle with their ponies’ heads ail 


pointed towards us. 

‘It gave me a pretty funny feel- 
ing. I didn’t know at first what they 
were going to do. They were ail 
painted up, wore their feathers and 
looked like they meant business, 


Sudden Visit of Indians 

“Lucky for us they were friendly. 
They had stopped off to sce us on 
their way to visit the Crow Indians. 
They may have wanted to throw a 
scare into us for fun. 

“Their chiefs 
One was Red Fac2 and another they 
called Belly Fat. He was the skin- 
niest human being I ever saw. About 
as thick as a fence rail, 

“He was bad medicine, too, Once 
when he accused the white men of 
holding out on the eats, he made an 
awful fuss, The warriors gathered 
around him and for a while it looked 
like war. They finally got the trouble 
settled without a fight, 

“The winter of 1885, the snow was 


so deep at Willow Creek ranch that | 


had funny names. — 


we were holed up for six weeks, We | 


out 
the 


had to shovel ourselves 
our sleeping quarters to 
hall every morning, 


“After a thaw set in, they sent me 


to Alzada, 30 miles away to get the | 
mail, When I came to the Little Mis- | 
souri river, part of the abutment of. 
the bridge had been washed away so- 
that I was forced to ford the stream. | 

“It was bad going because 


river was full of floating ice, I left 
it up to my pony and made it across § 


from | 
mess | 


th: fi 


in safety, but if the pony had tried§ 
to climb out of the water just 30 feet. 


“Every time I saw Sitting Bull, he 
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‘below the fording, we would have 
been taken down stream because 
there was a bluff there that would 
have made it impossible for the ani- 
mal to get out of the water. 

“It’s wonderful how smart some of 
those horses were, We had a pony, 
Babe, at the ranch. It was so well 
_trained that it knew our capital B 
brand. At round-ups, it would pick 
out a B brand steer and would keep 
after it until it had driven it out of 
the herd. 

“It was quite a trick to cut out 
our cattle from all the other brands. 
There were so many different ones. 
The ponies were pretty nearly as im- 
portant as the men. 

Glad To Receive Herald 

“Well, when I got to the postof- 
fice, there were some letters from 
home and The Herald, I was never 
so glad to see a newspaper in mv 
‘life,’”’ 

They had two Sundays every week 
in Link Mentzer’s family when he 
was a boy. 

His father, Ephraim Mentzer, who 
had come to the Cove from Franklin 
county, was a Seventh Day German 
Baptist or Seven Dayer, as they were 
called in the Cove, 

With three of his brothers, Joe, 
John and Jerry, he had come to Loys- 
burg, following in the wake of others 
of his faith who had organized a 
congregation at Salemville. The 
young men primarily sought employ- 
ment. 

Ephraim eventually engaged in 
the undertaking profession. Joe and 
Jerry adopted the milling trade and 
John took a job as foreman of the 
Wood cutters, who supplied the iron 
furnace at McKee with charcoal, 

Observed Two Sabbaths 

Link’s mother, the former Miss 
Susan Imler, haling from Dutch 
Corner, near Loysburg, was a Luth- 
eran. Her husband devoutly observed 
Saturday as the Sabbath and out of 
respect for his wife, he kept Sunday 






with equal religious zeal, 

This was a happy state of affairs 
for the children, since they had two 
days off work and two days to go 
to church, On father’s Sabbath, they 
crowded into the big rockaway 
buggy, which held six of them, and 
they were off to Salemville, 

Following sermons by Christ King 
and David Long, they usually stop- 
ped off for dinner and an afternoon’s 
visit with one or another of the 
church members. 


Visited In Burger Home 

Mr. Mentzer has delightful recol- 
lections of their sojourns at the home 
of Mrs, Leah Burger, There were so 
many interesting things to see on 
that large farm given over to mani- 
fold activity, 

Good food and stories of the elders 
about the Snow Hill nunnery in 
Franklin county held the close at- 
tention of the youngsters. 

Father’s Sister Was A Nun 

One of father’s sisters, Aunt Lydia, 
was a nun at the institution, She had 
the name there of ‘“‘The Sweet Singer 
of Israel.” Snow Hill, two miles east 
of Waynesboro, was an off-shoot of 
the Cloisters at Ephrata. 

Although various of the inmates 
were detailed to perform the duties 
appertaining to the farm from which 
the livelihood of the religious com- 
munity was sustained, special ones 
were trained in the art of music, 

Musical critics, who had been priv- 
ileged to hear the singers of Ephrata 
and Snow Hill, state that tthe high 
sweet notes of the female voices had 
an almost unearthly quality. The 
composers among this. religious 
order had worked out a peculiar style 
of vocal harmony practiced nowhere 
else in the United States. 

Following the abandonment of the 
Cloisters and the Nunnery, the 
music, except as the melodies were 
preserved in the artistically hand 
drawn scores in the hymn books of 
the order, had passed out of exist- 
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ence, Of late years, efforts of anti- 
quarians have been directed toward 
reviving the music to which Aunt 
Lydia had given her talent. 


Parents Drove To Snow Hill 
Mr. Mentzer’s parents and the old- 
ér children frequently drove to Snow 
Hill to spend the Sabbath but Link 
has no recollection of having accom- 
panied them. 


On Sunday, the first day of the 
week, the family attended Mother's 
church, the Potter Creek Lutheran, 
Link: chose to affiliate with his 
mother’s denomination. 


The record in the family Bible 
shows the inscription in his father’s 


hand writing, “Abraham Lincoln 
Mentzer was born July 25th, 1863,” 
The elder Mr. Mentzer, a _ staunch 
Republican and sincere admirer of 
Lincoln, gave his son, born three 
weeks after the Battle of Gettys- 


burg, the name of the Great Eman- 
cipator. 


Unique Family Bible Record 

The family record in the Bible is 
unique. In the first place, the Old 
and New Testament, in two separate 
volumes, were printed exactly one 
hundred years ago-——1841, There is 
an unbroken line of entries from that 
of David Mentzer, born July 18th, 
1775. 

Mr. Mentzer’s father, Ephraim, 
was born Sept. 23rd, 1815, Accord- 
ing to their ages, his children were: 
Missouri (Mrs, James Croft), Louis- 
liana, generally known as Lucy 
(Mrs. Harry S. Brown), Naomi (Mrs. 
B, F. Martin), Mary (Mrs, George 
Brown), Maggie (Mrs, Lyman Hay), 
David I,, John T., Abraham Lincoln 
and Joe. 

Two little boys, Job and Willie, 
died in early childhood, Job died of 
croup at three years of age and two- 
year-old Willie fell in the spring on 
the homestead at Potter Creek and 
was drowned, Abraham Lincoln and 
Joe are the only ones that survive. 
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Began Building House 

The summer that Link was twelve 
years old, his father began building 
the house on South Market street in 
Martinsburg, now'the Elvin Brum- 
baugh residence, with the intention 
of making that his future home. 

Since Link, even at that early age, 
was a very good horseman, his father 
commissioned him to haul the lum- 
ber from the saw mill on the Ment- 
zer farm to the site of the new 
house. 

Link liked the job fine except that 
there were too many graveyards to 
pass, Every time he had to go past 
a graveyard he whipped the horses 
to a gallop then threw himself face 
downward in the seat so that he 
would not have to look at the last 
reposing place of the mortal remains 
of the dead. 

Fear of Dead Well Founded 

His fear was well founded, At 
least so it would seem to the excited 
imagination of a child. In the days 
during which his father was an un- 
dertaker, the process of embalming 
was unknown in the Cove. 

Following the custom still in vogue 
of the friends viewing the body af- 
ter the funeral sermon, it was Lin- 
coln’s duty to lay back the double 
doors of the coffin to expose the fea- 
tures of the departed to the gaze of 
the attendants at the service, 

Much as he tried not to, yet he 





would be impelled to steal a glance, | 


Sometimes the state of the body 
caused it to be a really’ terrifying 


experience, even to adults inured to } 
the stark reality of death, The art of } 


the embalmer today preserves, even 
enhances, the life-like appearance of 
the corpse, 
Father Made Coffins 

The elder Mr. Mentzer, being a 
cabinet maker, made his own coffing 
out of the rough from selected cherry 
or black walnut lumber, Mr, A. L. 


Mentzer has a vivid picture of seeing} 


his parents polish the finished coffin]} 








| they are at the present time. 
} Mentzer recollects 


| Roads Church of the 
| which a city casket was used. 





| or book laid beside 
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by hand for hours on end until the 
wood shone with such a lustre that 
it reflected the print of a newspaper 
it. Sometimes 
they worked all night. 

His mother lined them neatly, so 
the tacks wouldn’t show, either with 


| white muslin or flannel, as the means 
| of the 


bereaved family permitted, 
The coffins were wide at the head, as 
the old timers will remember, grad- 
ually tapering to a narrow width at 
the foot. Both the rough boxes and 
the graves were the same shape, 
Factory Casket Used 

After city caskets, as the factory 
made style were called, came into 
local use, they were made oblong, as 
Mr. 
quite well th: 
first funeral held at the Diehl Cross 
Brethren at 


Not having been informed in ad- 


| vance of the new fangled shape of 
| the coffin, the grave digger had nar- 


rowed the grave at the foot, It was 
necessary to prolong the service for 


| quite some time in order to give the 


sexton time to enlarge the grave. 
Father Was Killed 
That same eventful year of 1875, 
When Lincoln was twelve years old, 
his father was killed, Returning from 


| Pittsburgh where he had gone to or- 


der his first consignment of city 
caskets, Mr, Mentzer was run down 
by a train. 

He had got off the train at Cone- 
maugh to walk to Mineral Point to 
buy material for chairs, Stepping 
from one track to another, he was 


j/run down by the self-same train on 


Which he had traveled from Pitts- 
burgh, He died the next afternoon. 

Link Mentzer was finding out that 
it is a pretty tough proposition for a 


|| twelve year old lad to try to make 
his own way in the world, 


Following his father’s untimely 
death, the children of the family, in- 
‘cluding the juvenile Abraham  Lin- 


had been covered with 


cure, Whether the 


coln, had to work out. Lincoln had 
hired to Frank McMaster on _ the 
farm now owned by Charlie Shoe- 
maker, at a wage of four dollars a 
month, 

Assigned to sorting potatoes that 
lime as a 
preservative measure against rot, 
the lime ate into the skin. His hands 


hurt. Worse yet he was homesick. 
From the eminence on which the 
farm buildings stand, he could see 


Martinsburg, so near and yet so far. 


Assumed Responsibility 

The responsibility of his first es- 
say aS a hired hand weighed on his 
conscience to the extent that he felt 
he had to stick it out through thick 
and thin even though he could pick 
out his mother’s house at every long- 
ing glance, 

Yes, his misery was so acute that 
he wondered how the _ hens in the 
barnyard could sing while he was in 
the depth of that awful sickness 
from which there was no surcease. 


Cured of Homesickness 

Confiding his home sickness to his 
mother on his next trip home, she 
had him drink dish water tea as a 
remedy worked 
or not, he has never been able to 
determine to his own satisfaction, 
but the fact remains that he got 
over the trouble after that and en- 
joyed his stay with the McMaster 
family so long as he remained with 
them. 

It wasn’t long until he was _ pro- 
moted to a real, man-sized job in 
town, Hired to run the bark grinder 
at Bloom’s tannery at Martinsburg, 
he was in his element. He had the 
old horse to work with. 

The knowing old chap was pretty 
tricky, Lincoln filled the grinder 
with bark, then watched the horse 
turn it by walking around and 


around in a circle, 
Horse Was Tricky 
Just as soon as the boy turned his 
back to talk with a passer-by Lion 
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stopped in his tracks and stole a 
little rest. But the instant Lincoln 
finished the conversation, the old 
fellow started walking with renewed 
energy to give the driver the impres- 
sion that he had been going it all 
the time, Link made real money, he 
thought, proud of earning twenty- 
five cents a day. 

“Do you know,” continued Mr. 
Mentzer, “the old horse was so used 
to going around in a ring that when 
he was pensioned and put on Dr, 
Bloom’s farm down Piney Creek for 
the rest of his life, he tramped a 
circle in the barnyard. Every time 
he felt like exercising, he started 
walking around just like he was 
working the grinder.” 


Has Had Many Jobs 
Mr. Mentzer has had a good many 
jobs since then. Geared to a _ brisk 


pace, the worst punishment that 
could be inflicted on him was_ inac- 
tion. Leaving the McMaster farm 


when seventeen, he took up clerking 
at Jerry Goldman’s store in the pres- 
ent Owen Wagner estate building. 

Returning from Colorado, he 
started butchering in partnership 
with Landis Kauffman, continuing to 
operate a meat market until 1899 
when he moved to the Henry Bow- 
ers farm down Piney Creek. 

He also had a short interlude dur- 
ing 1889-90 of running a_ livery 
stable on the lot immediately back 
of the Sipes marble works agency. 
His livery stable venture was ter- 
minated by his selling out to Gus 
Megargee. 

United In Marriage 

October 27, 1892, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Minnie Caroline 
Straesser, daughter of John and Mar- 
garet Smaltz Straesser, The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. Eph- 
raim Dutt at the minister’s home. 

The newlyweds stayed with the 
bridegroom’s mother for a short time 
prior to going to housekeeping in the 
present Dollie Haffly residence on 


South Market street, close to their 
present home, 

Following twenty-one years on the 
Bowers farm, they moved back to 
town, first to the Nevin May prop- 
erty, then to their own home where 
they have since resided, 

Became Implement Salesman 

In 1919, Mr, Mentzer entered a 
new line of work, quite removed from 
any previous endeavor, taking to the 
road as a farm implement §sales- 
man, This work was very much to 
his liking and he achieved a success- 
ful record, 

Suspecting that Father Time was 
beginning to steal a march on him, 
he retired in 1938, relinquishing the 
salesmanship to his son Leon. There 
is nothing to mar his pleasant life 
removed from the turmoil of compe- 
tition in the workaday world except 
that he is haunted by the fear that 
he might become lazy, Laziness is a 
vice he cannot tolerate. 

Cannot Tolerate Idleness 

Mrs. Mentzer and Naomi assure 
him he earned a rest. But to a man, 
who has always worked at top speed, 
idleness is too tedious to be endured. 
He keeps busy at such tasks that 
maintain his house and grounds in 
fine condition, 

A brisk walk up town breaks the 


day’s routine and holds monotony at — 


bay. The hearty helloes and how- 
d’ye-do’s that hail him from all sides 
are a compensation, too, After all it 
is sincere friends that crown the 
fullness of years with life’s golden 
blessings. 


Mr, Mentzer has made but few 
concessions to old age. Yes, he has 
slowed up a bit and his hearing is 
somewhat impaired but no one un- 


aware of his birth date would ever — 


suspect that he is but a few years 
short of eighty. 
Family Ties Unbroken 


Mr, and Mrs, Mentzer have also — 


been blessed by their immediate fam- 
ily ties having continued unbroken. 














All of their seven children are living, 
In the order of their age, they are: 


Margaret (Mrs, John Hoover), of 
Lancaster; Clifford, of Altoona, em- 
ployed as a block operator for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; 
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Leon, salzsman, Martinsburg; Mrs. 


Katharine Rhodes, Altoona; Louisa 
(Mrs, George Phillips), Pittsburgh; 
George, painter and paper hanger, of 
Martinsburg, and Naomi Mentzer 
Black, at home. . 





Stern Family Led Lives of Service 


Just fifty years ago, Reverend 
Isaac Stern and Miss Ellie Kauffman 
Were married. The bride’s name was 
entered in the family record in the 
Bible as Barbara Ellen, but from 
babyhood she was called Ellie and 
that has remained her name_ ever 
since. 

A crowd of young men and boys, 
of Martinsburg, assembled at the 
bride’s home to serenade the young 
couple with the usual uproarious 
chivaree, Following a period of ear- 
splitting commotion, the noise mak- 
ers, anticipating a treat, were invi- 
ted into the house, 

Serenaders Got Scripture 

Once inside, Reverend Stern pro- 
ceeded to read a passage from the 
Scriptures and had prayer, The next 
morning on being asked by his 
father, “What did you get?” Al 
Stoner replied: 

“We got some Scripture.” 

Forthwith he took a Testament 
and pointed out the verses thereby 
proving that he had been much im- 
‘pressed by the unexpected service in- 
stituted by the bridegroom, 

That incident was a symbol of 
Rev. Stern’s undeviating adherence 
to his religious principles. It took 
courage to defy custom. But this 
God-fearing man throughout his life 
never hesitated to choose the worth- 
| ier course, 


His widow, Mrs, Ellie Stern, who, 
with a single daughter, Miss Emma, 
lives on West Market street, Mar- 
tinsburg, on the heights which over- 
| look an extensive section of the 





Cove, likes to think back to the un- 
Selfish ministration of her husband 
during their life together, 
Preached Free of Charge 

During his years of service to the 
church and his fellow human beings, 
he refused to take a penny for a ser- 
mon and no matter how poor and 
humble the suppliant, he always re- 
sponded to the call to the sick bed 
and the dying. 

On account of a crippled arm, he 
was unable to do the hard manual 
work incidental to farming. He 


taught school for ten years and, in 


addition to running his farm, he 
worked for the late Jesse Hartman 
as weigh master at the Ore Hill iron 
works. 


It seemed to be the delight of some 
of the workmen to fight. Although 


they fought like cats and dogs on 


every opportune occasion, if one of 
the number died, their erstwhile an- 
tagonists were unrestrained in their 
grief at the funeral, They mourned 
loud and long, 

Busy During Epidemic 

Mrs, Stern often wonders how 
many funeral sermons her husband 
preached. During the flu epidemic of 
1918, he conducted as high as three 
funeral services a week, 

Many people were too much afraid 
of the contagion to lend a hand to 
the sick or to help with the dead. He 
had no fear whatsoever and assisted 
Wherever he could. 

In his capacity as eld2r or over- 
seer of the Brethren in Christ dis- 
tricts, comprising the Martinsburg, 
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Woodbury and Spring Hope congre- 
gations, his contacts with his own 
people, as well as with members of 
other congregations, were numerous. 

The only payment he ever accept- 
ed was for the performance of wed- 
ding ceremonies. He never kept count 
of the number of times’ he united 
couples in wedlock but it would have 
added up to quite a sizable figure, 

Family Attended Weddings 

Sometimes the prospective brides 
and grooms gave pretty short notice 
of their errand when they came to 
the minister’s house, It kept Mrs. 
Stern and her daughters busy to 
change their house dresses for some- 
thing more appropriate for the occa- 
sion because they made it a custom 
to go into the parlor and attend the 
service. 


Laughingly, Mrs. Stern told the 
reporter, she is a little confused 
about the exact date of her own wed- 
ding because she somehow mislaid 
her certificate, leaving it at the farm 
‘when they moved to town twelve 
years ago. 


At any rate they were married at 
her own home by Elder Peter Keagy 
and the next day they made garden. 
They went to housekeeping immed- 
iately on her husband’s farm in Tay- 
lor township, They called it the little 
farm to distinguish it from the big 
farm they owned later, 

Recalling the early date at which 
she set out her onions and sowed 
lettuce on the farm, Mrs. Stern is 
convinced the seasons have changed. 
Spring surely used to come earlier, 

Astronomers, who have made a 
study of sun spots will confirm her 
belief. We have been having a cycle 
of late spring weather lately. 

Successful Potato Grower 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Keith lived in 
the tenant house during those first 
years on the farm. It was largely 
due to Mr, Keith’s outstanding capa- 
city for work, that Mr, Stern suc- 
ceeded in establishing a record for 


potato raising. The name of Stern 
and potato raising go hand in hand, 

Mrs. Stern and Miss Emma both 
will testify picking up potatoes, row 
after row, is back-breaking work. 
Even so, Miss Emma preferred it to 
catching the bugs. That used to be 
done by hand too, 

The main thing about work, Mrs. 
Stern says, is to get the job done, 
whatever its nature may be, The goal 
of accomplishment brings a_ satis- 
faction that more than compensates 
for the tired muscles. 

She cannot understand the attitude 
of unconcern of so many people to- 
day, It does not seem to worry them 
whether or not they’ll ever get it 
done. 

The other week, Mrs. Ellie Stern 
saw a news item in The Herald which 
released a flood of childhood memor- 
ies. It stated that Josiah Detwiler, 
of Altoona, had been visited by local 
folks, also making further mention 
that Mr. Detwiler is eighty-five years 
old. 

At once Mrs. Stern’s mind went 
back to school days at the old Jug- 
town school house, situate on the site 
of the present building, since aban- 
doned, which stands across the road 
from the Clayton Barr, formerly 
Marshall Barr, dwelling house, in 
Huston township. 

In the spring time 
thaws or rains had inundated the 
swamp lands she was obliged to 
traverse on her way to school, Josiah, 
then one of the larger boys, picked 
up tiny Ellie and her little school 
chum, Anna Wike, now Mrs. Grant 
Hite, one under each arm, and Ccar- 
ried them safely over the muddy 
stretch. 


when heavy 


Resided on Stoner Farm 
John Kauffman and his family at 
that time lived on the Stoner farm 
north of Martinsburg. When Mr. 
Kauffman bought the place there 
were two houses erected on it. One 
of the houses was moved down to 
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the present Marion Smith farm. 

It was quite an undertaking since 
the moving was done with horses. 
Quite likely most of the neighbors’ 
horses were requisitioned into  ser- 
vice, but Mrs. Stern does not know 
any of the details as it took place 
before her birth. 

When she was eleven years old, 
her father traded his farm property 
for the then Frederick Bloom pebble- 
dash house on South Market street. 
There ‘being considerable vacant 
land appertaining to this property, 
Mr. Kauffman sold some town lots 
off it. His son Landis and his daugh- 
ter Lillie built houses of their own 
on the plot, one on each side of their 
father’s house. 

Started To Loca: school 


Ellie started to go to school in 
Martinsburg in the building which 
Stood where the present municipal 
building is. She did not like town 
School. It seemed to her the town 
children were so much smarter than 
their country cousins. 


Besides she had lost a term of 
schooling on account of having been 
ill of scarlet fever. Being large for 
her age anyway, she was embarras- 
sed to be graded with smaller child- 
ren, all of which worked together to 
cut her career in town school short. 


Mr. Kauffman was a man of many 
Skills, the kind who could turn his 
hand to any kind of work. Following 
his residence in Martinsburg, he 
worked in the tannery for Mr. Bloom. 
He had an old horse which furnish- 
ed the motive power to run the bark 
grinder. The Kauffman family called 
it the coffee grinder. 


It reminded the children of an 
Over-grown coffee mill like the one 
mother held in her lap when she 
ground the daily allotment of coffee 
grains or beans. The picture of a 
thing like that operated with a horse 
Seemed to them so much of a joke 
it always amused them. 


trained nurses. Even if 


Father Was Fence Maker 

His regular trade was fence mak- 
ing He put up post and rail fences, 
his services having been in demand 
by the farmers from all over’ the 
central section of the cove. As that 
was seasonal work, he supplemented 
it by butchering in winter in a shop 
he had fixed up in the tannery. 

Having no refrigeration of any 
kind, he abandoned butchering as 
soon as the weather became warm. 
In addition he was the borough lamp 
lighter. 

“So often as I sit here in the even- 
ings,” remarked Mrs. Stern, “I think 
of the miracle of electric lights. With 
just a push of a button or turn of 
a switch, the lights blaze up all over 
town. I can still see my father make 
his rounds in the evening. 

Street Lamps Lit on Time 
“He carried a lantern and ccal oil 


can and rags, trudging from lamp 
to lamp post as regular as. clocix: 
work. It didn’t matter how the 


weather was, rain or Shine, he lit 
the street lights on time. 

“Yes, I have seen all these modern > 

conveniences come in. We wouldn’t 
want to do without them. But, it 
seems to me with all these labor sav- 
ing devices, the people have less time 
to themselves than they had. before. 
I guess it’s because they have so 
much running around to do. There 
are so many places to go to all the 
time.”’ 
_ “It took longer to do everything by 
hand. But people were never too busy 
to help wait on the sick. I couldn't tell 
you how many nights my mother sat 
up with sick neighbors’ in order to 
relieve the families so they could get 
their rest. 


“After I grew up I tried to do my 
part, too, but I never went out as 
much as mother. There were no 
there had 
been, very few people would have had 
money to hire them. Money was 
scarce. 
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“People couldn’t have laid their 
hands on it to spend the way they do 
now. Wages were so low they 
couldn’t earn enough to be free even 
with pennies and nickels.” 

Pleating Board Now Obsolete 

How many hands would go up 
among the young seamstresses and 
home economic students if they were 
asked what a pleating board is. 

They probably would think it is 
something a carpenter uses. Mrs. 
Stern has one. She will explain its 
use. It is a board set with rows of 
pins or hooks on which dress goods 
was held in place to form pleats. 
They were so adjusted that the 
pleats could be laid in any desired 
width. 

You see Mrs. Stern had taken a 
course in dressmaking. After she was 
a full-fledged seamstress, she sewed 
either at home or by the week at the 
homes of hex customers. Sewed a 
whole week for three or four do- 
lars. 

As the mode called for much shir- 
ring, ruffling, pleating and fine in- 
side finishing by hand, it took a lot 
of stitches to earn a dollar. 

She learned the trade with Nan 
Rhodes, a sister of Mrs. Charles 
Brown. The latter, during such lei- 
sure as the care of raising her fam- 
ily afforded, helped with the sewing, 
displaying a knack at it that gave 
her a reputation for having a flare 
for style. 

Perhaps it was from these ladies 
that Mrs. Stern acquired her good 
taste for color arrangement in piec- 
ing quilts. On the other hand, a good 
quilt maker, like a poet, may be born, 
not made. 

At any 


rate, at seventy-eight, 


Mrs. Stern turns out beautiful exam- 
ples of this ever favorite handiwork. 
Nor does complexity of design scare 
her. She’ll try anything that appeals 
to her fancy. 

She and Miss Emma copy designs 
from papers and magazines and their 





friends bring in new patches and new 
ideas. 

While Mrs. Stern’s mother was not 
a seamstress, she was called on fre- 


quently to make shrouds. As a rule 


they were made of white cashmere, 
although, in case of elderly women, 
sometimes gray was chosen. 

Mrs. Stern recalls that her mother 
kept a quantity of samples of mater- 
ials. In the event that the family of 
the deceased desired it, she would go 
to the store and buy the goods ac- 
cording to their choice and means. 

Mrs. Stern was born October 10, 
1863. A long life of right thinking 
and right living has blessed her with 
a contented spirit that impresses any 
who comes into her presence with a 
sense of peace and repose. For one of 
such advanced years, her health is 
excellent. 

On account of being subject to 
colds, she does not go to church as 
often as she would like, but any 
time she is able to, Harvey Stoner 
or one of her sons or her son-in-law, 
takes her to services. 

In former years, her denomination 
had church at the brick building 
south of Martinsburg only once every 
four weeks. Sundays between the 
Isaac Stern family went to Wood- 
bury and also to the old Kensinger 
school house where union services 
were held. By carriage or sled, they 
counted on an hour’s drive from their 
home to Woodbury. 


One son, Paul, died at the age of 
seven, of dropsy. All her other child- 
ren are living, namely: Fannie (Mrs. 
Avery Kanode) of Martinsburg, R. 
D.; Emma, Edgar Stern, who lives 
on the Stoner farm immediately west 
of Martinsburg; Blanche (Mrs. Shan- 
non Oldham), of Williamsburg; 
John Stern, of Martinsburg, R. D. 
2; Oscar Stern, of Roaring Spring, 
and Luke Stern, of New Enterprise. 
She also is happy to count her grand- 
children to the number of twenty- 
Six. 
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Farmer Is Horse and Cattle Dealer 


A stranger traveling in Blair 
county would have no trouble to 
locate the Daniel M. Kensinger farm 
along the Woodbury pike leading 
from Roaring Spring to Woodbury, It 
would not much matter whether he 
asked residents of Tyrone, Altoona 
or Puzzletown, he would receive the 
desired information. 


One reason for its peing so wide- 
ly known is that there is a private 
airplane hangar on it. Mr. Kensing- 
er’s oldest son Philip is the pioneer 
aviator of the Cove, being one of 
the first in the state to adopt the 
plane as a general conveyance, 

Has Modern Farm 

The farm has many attractions. 
The attention of the most casual 
passerby is caught by the spic and 


span appearance of the _ several 
dwelling houses and the enormous 
size of the barn. Here are all _ the 


sights the visitor to the New York 
World’s Fair hoped to see in the 
highly advertised model farms on 
display—but didn’t. 

Cows, sheep, hogs, horses, Magni- 
ficent Belgian work horses and a 
trim, stream lined little saddle horse, 
Eugene, a Belgian stallion, weighing 
a full ton, and gentle as a_ kitten, 
snuggled against the bars of his 
paddock, inviting the By-gone Days 
reporter to stroke the silky smooth- 
ness of his arched neck and fat sides, 

Even a puppy in the barn barked 
a Shrill how-d’ye-do as we _ entered 
to view the interior, 

“You seem to have everything but 
mules,” remarked the reporter, 

“T’ve had them, too,” answered Mr. 
Kensinger, “but I just don’t happen 
to have any at the present time,” 

Horse And Cattle Dealer 

Along with being a farmer, milk 
shipper and business man, Mr, Ken- 
Singer is a horse and cattle dealer, 


herd of cattle 


He has sold as high as two hundred 
and fifty horses a year during a good 
season. 

“Why of course, there is a _  de- 
mand for horses,’ explained Mr. 
Kensinger, The tractor hasn’t shoved 
horses off the market by any means. 
We used to ship horses out of the 
Cove before the farmers took to 
dairying. Not many horses are rais- 
ed since milk is our main product. 
We have to import them, 


“The horses raised in the Cove 
weren’t shipped far away. They 
mostly were sold in Altoona and 
Johnstown to supply the demand for 
street cars and dray horses. That is 
delivery horses. The automobile and 
farming machinery has had the ef- 


fect of limiting raising in the far 
west, 
“Highteen or twenty years ago 


my wife and I went to annual meet- 
ing at Calgary, Canada, Mose Brum- 
baugh was with us. We took quite an 
extensive trip through the west, 
Why, it was nothing out of the or- 
dinary to see herds of fifty head of 
horses, running loose on the plains 
and prairies, 
West Turns To Cattle 

“Last summer we made a trip of 
eight thousand miles with Philip and 
his wife, traveling over some of that 
same territory, and we hardly saw 
any horses. The west has turned to 
cattle, 

“I get my Belgians in Indiana, 
Sometimes by the carload and some- 
times by truck, depending on the 
market, It’s different from how it 
was when I first started. 

“I remember one time I drove a 
from Alum Bank. 
Walked the whole way, Made it in 
a night, too. Must be about thirty 
miles. You could make better time 
at night because the roads were 
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clear of traffic. 
Walked From Henrietta To 
Johnstown 

Yes,’ I’m a pretty good walker, 
but my grandfather, Adam Kensing- 
er could beat me, He walked from 
Henrietta to Johnstown and back in 
one day. I often heard him tell about 
it. He had to go to Johnstown to ad- 
minister his father’s estate. All he 
got was seven dollars, It might have 
been a pretty long day but I know 
it was between sleeps, 

The old-time Kensingers hadn’t 
much money, They walked for finan- 
cial reasons, When I was a young 
fellow, I traveled by horse and 
buggy. Father gave me a horse when 
I became of age. One morning I 
found it stretched out in the stall 
dead as a door nail, It had died of 
colic, That was the only horse I ever 
had that had the colic, 

Owned Sorrel Named “Middletown” 

“We had a pretty sorrel at home 
we used to joke about. His name was 
Middletown.” 

“Now, don’t you start telling about 
Middletown,” exclaimed Mrs, Ken- 
singer. ‘“That’s not the kind of thing 
to put in the paper.” 

After some persuasion, Mr. Ken- 
singer elucidated. ‘Well, I drove 
Middletown when I went to see my 
best girl, My brother Adam drove 
him when he courted his wife, and 
father drove him when he called on 
his second wife,” 

The twinkle in Mr. Kensinger’s di- 
rect blue eyes was the only sign that 
he enjoyed the joke. That same 
twinkle flashes an accompaniment 
of the dry wit native to him and 
which is manifested in apt phrases 
which hit the nail right on the head, 

Discusses Aviation 

“Grandfather walked, I drove a 

buggy, Later an automobile and 


my son flies a plane, My wife and I 
both have been up in a plane, I think 
everyone should go up in the air for 
the sake of seeing the sights but I 
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prefer to stick to the cars, 

“The other week Judge George 
Patterson and his wife were here, 
Philip took them to see the hangar. 
They both were so much interested 
that he offered to take them for a 
ride, The judge didn’t care to go but 
Mrs. Patterson went. 

“Philip flew over Hollidaysburg 
and over the Cove, I never saw any 
one so enthusiastic about flying as 
she was. Mrs. Patterson is a very 
nice little lady.” 

Much of the fertile, rolling farm 
land embraced in the lovely view 
from Daniel M. Kensinger’s front 
porch, is part of his own land, In 
1910, he bought three hundred sixty 
acres from Peter Duncan, 

The outlying fields were pretty 
much in the rough, newly cut over, 
with the fields separated by fence 
rows from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
wide, presenting a tangle of bushes 
and briars. Farther westward were 
woodlands, There was one farm 
house, known locally as the Joe Hin- 
ton place, in token of Mr. Hinton’s 
long tenancy. 


During the dry summer of 1910, 
Mr. Kensinger drove his cattle to 
water to the big spring on the Bas- 
sler farm, near Bassler station along 
the Henrietta branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, now owned 
by Paul Stonerook, 

Digs Well On Home Farm 


As that was a matter of two miles | 


away, it wasn’t long until he dug a 
well, As he figured it, it was far less 


waste of time to drill a well than to | 


drive cattle a matter of four miles 
a day to get a drink, 

With the same forethought, 
His 


told, some forty acres. fence 


rows are clear as a whistle, Lately | 
electric © 


he has experimented with 
wire. 


One of the chief reasons for recom- ) 
mendation of this type of fence in 


his opinion is that it lends itself to 


he | 
tackled the woodlands, clearing all | 
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being moved easily, thus permitting 
cultivation of the old rows, 

To the experienced eye of on? 
brought up on the farm, the present 
well-ordered condition of the Ken- 


| Singer lands, testifies to the prodig- 


iouS amount of work that has been 


| put into it from year to year, 


| were the essentials. Mr. 


Sweat and good farming methods 
Kensinger 
Says, “You can’t farm in an automo- 
bile. And you can’t be a quitter. A 


} quitter is no good,” 


Dairying Benefits Farm 
“You: can’t take out of the soil un- 


| less you keep putting in,” he contin- 


ued. “There again dairying has been 
a help in increasing the fertility of 
the land, Increased acreage in root 
crops, such as alfalfa, also provide 
the elements necessary to feed the 
soil. 

“I can remember when I thought 
fifteen tons of hay in a summer was 
a good crop. Last summer, we had 


| two hundred tons, most of it alfalfa, 


of course. 
“Here in the Cove we never have 
had the problem of one crop farm- 


| ing. Our farmers have practiced crop 


rotation from way back, Got the 


| idea from the pioneers, The pioneers 


may have brought it from the old 
country or may have worked it out 
by experience. . 
Crop Rotation Good For Soil 
The rotation of grass, corn, oats 
and wheat retains the fertility of the 
soil, Besides, the old timers also lim- 


ed and fertilized generation after 
generation. 
“Compared with the west, our 


! land here originally was a little thin 


and stony, but by careful handling is 
getting better all the time,” 
In appraising his efforts as a 


|farmer and business man, Mr, Ken- 


singer freely acknowledges the in- 
valuable help of his wife, It’s been 
}proverbial in the community that 
she can do as much work as two or 
three women rolled in one. 


Shipped Mik Forty Years 

She complains that she is begin- 
ning to feel tired after a day’s work. 
“Why,” she said, “I used. never to 
know what it was to be tired. We 
shipped milk for forty years, Had to 
get up at 4 o’clock and worked 
straight through until 9. 


It was nothing at all- for me to 
wash, churn and iron in one day, It 
didn’t tire me at all. I helped burn 
the brush in the new grounds, too.” 

“My wife was blessed with unus- 
ually good health,’ remarked Mr. 
Kensinger. “She was the wiry kind. 
Never walked but ran, You mention- 
ed that I knew horses. Well, I give 
my wife credit for being a better 
judge of horses than I am, 


Wife Good Judge of Horses 

“I get hooked once in a_ while but 
Mrs, Kensinger’s . judgment has 
never failed, It’s a gift with her, Old 
Augustine, an old time drover, who 
used to come through here said, “If 
this horse hain’t what I say, I’ll give 
you a silk hat,” 

“Of all the hundreds of horses, 
yes thousands, that I’ve bought and 
sold, I’ve regretted selling but. one. 
My wife had taken a great fancy to 
it. Had I known she did not want to 
part with it, nothing in the world 
would have induced me to sell it. But 
I never knew until afterwards how 
much attached my wife was to it,” 


Then they exchanged a_ glance 
freighted with a look of mutual un- 
derstanding and esteem beautiful to 
behold. 

Mrs, Kensinger was Miss Amanda 
Kauffman Carper, daughter of Philip 
and Barbara Kauffman Carper. She 
was married to Daniel M. Kensinger, 
son of George C. and Mary Elizabeth 
Metzker Kensinger, March 18, 1897. 

They drove to the home of Elder 
Peter Keagy, south of Woodbury, 
who performed the ceremony, Fol- 
lowing their return to the bride’s 
home, not far distant from — their 
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present abode, a big reception was 
tendered the young couple, 
Took Up Housekeeping At Clover 
Creek 
They went to housekeeping on the 
George Rhodes, formerly the Greas- 
er farm, along Clover Creek. Prior 
to two weeks before her marriage, 
the bride had never been away from 
her home community. 


Left much alone on account of her 
husband’s employment with D. F. 
Greaser as a thresher and saw mill 
hand, she got excruciatingly home- 
sick, Her father had given her a cow 
and calf as part of her wedding 
dowry, She used to lament, “If I 
don’t get over this homesickness, 
Il’ll take my cow and calf and go 
home.” 


Of course, she always was glad to 
visit her parental home but she was 
never happier to see the old place 
than the other year. On a first flight 
in her son Philip’s airplane, he had 
to make a forced landing in a field 
on her girlhood homestead. She 
laughs about it now, regarding it as 
a joke that she “landed right where 
she started from,”’ 

Have Traveled Extensively 

Of late years Mr. and Mrs, Ken- 
singer have traveled far from home 
indeed. They have been all over the 
United States except New England, 
as well as in Canada and Mexico. 

They talk as familiarly of Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, Los Angeles and 
Phoenix as most local people speak 
of Altoona or Johnstown. Their 
clear, comprehensive memory enhan- 
ces the pleasures of their trips by 
bringing them back in_ retrospect 
when they talk them over with their 
friends, 

One of the high lights of their 
western trip last summer was the 
ob-ervation of the carving of Bor- 
glum’s mammoth sculpture of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Jefferson and Teddy 
Roosevelt on the face of a huge cliff 
in the Black Hills, The workmen 


looked almost like insects in com- 
parison with those gigantic faces. 
“But they are not as beautiful as 
the carving of General Robert E. Lee 
on Stone mountain in Georgia, On 
account of the position of the rock, 
the Lee carving shows up better. 
It’s not finished, though,” said Mrs, 


Kensinger, 

“You know,” remarked Mr, Ken- 
singer, ‘the loose stone on_ this 
farm was limestone rock, You 
couldn’t exactly call it stony. We 


hauled it off on the roads. A good 
many loads form the road bed of the 
township road to Curryville. 

Were Among First Shippers 

“When we started shipping milk, 
it was a new wrinkle, D, D. Morrell, 
of Henrietta, started it. When I be- 
gan a little over forty years ago, S. 
S. Rhodes, Jake Stonerook, D, H, C. 
Brumbaugh, Levi Burget, Nevin 
Bridenbaugh, J. E, Hagey and Andy 
Smith were the principal shippers. 
We got 80c a hundred with 7c off for 
the freight tag on each can, 

“O yes, in spite of hard times, I 
still say there is money in farming. 
We have to roll up our sleeves, 
though, to get it. We must get out 
of the notion that the world owes us 
a living, The main thing that is 
wrong with this country is, we must 
get back to God.” 

Before purchasing their present 
farm, Mr. and Mrs. Kensinger lived 
on the Feight farm above Roaring 
Spring, the Erb farm, Erb Station, 
and the Eli Cowan farm south of 
Roaring Spring. 

Has No Thought Of Retiring 


“Retire!” exclaimed Mr, Ken- 
singer, ‘‘No sir, I’m no quitter, Be- 
sides I’m only a young fellow. I was 
born August 19, 1872.” 

Mr, and Mrs, Kensinger have seven 


children living, They are Philip and | 


George, on the home farm, Mary 
(Mrs. Clarence Mowery), of 


Summit, The dairy barn on the Mow- 
ery farm, by the way, is one of the 


Bakers | 
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largest in the county. Apparently 
the daughter follows the family tra- 
dition in point of favoring large 
Scale barns, 

Arthur, the fourth child, lives at 

Hickory Bottom, Paul resides at 
Bakers Summit, Grace (Mrs, Em- 
mert Frederick), at Roaring Spring, 
and Carl, the baby, lives also on the 
home farm. 
. “We’ve worked hard here,” said 
Mrs, Kensinger, “but don’t think that 
we haven’t had hired help, I don’t 
know how many young people, men 
and girls we’ve had. They’ve been 
fine folks, every one, and I’ve enjoy- 
ed so much having them here. 

Plans Homecoming For Employes 

“T’ve been looking forward for a 
number of years to inviting them all 
here some time for a big picnic din- 
ner, I’d just love to see them all to- 
gether. It would make quite a crowd. 

“We would have such a good time 


together, There were over a hundred 
here when we raised the barn, We ate 
on the lawn. My, what fun it all was. 
The barn is 79 by 42 ft, and the 
straw shed is 40 by 42, so you know 
it took plenty of man power to raise 
the timbers, 

“We still have some hired help, 
but everything is run by electricity 
now. When the current stops, every- 
thing stops,” 

Mrs. Kensinger’s idea of resting, or 
relaxation at least, is to do fancy 
work, She has rugs, quilts and cro- 
cheted pieces galore. The choicest of 


_ the lot she picks out for the grand- 


children, 

We'll take leave now of this hos- 
pitable home, where good cheer and 
harmony hold sway, in the hope that 
Mr, and Mrs. Kensinger will realize 
their plan of welcoming all the host 
of their former and present employes 
in a happy homecoming. 





Family and Cove History 


The following communication was 
received at the Herald office from 
Dr. Howard L. Leckey of Waynes- 
burg, giving some interesting histor- 
ical facts concerning the Puderbaugh 
and Ake families: 





“Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
“December 29, 1940 
“The Editor 
“Morrisons Cove Herald 
“Martinsburg, Pa. 
§ “Dear Sir; 

“I believe I can add some items to 
your column “By Gone Days” that 
may be of some interest to your 
Teaders, But first let me state that 
this column has made your news- 
Paper of more than just local inter- 
est, in as much as it was first recom- 
‘mended to me by a Washington, D, 
C. reader. You have done well in 
joining an othcrwise modern news- 


paper with your excellent articles of 
an earlier day, 


“While a stranger to Morrisons 
Cove, I never-the-less feel as firmly 
rooted to it as any native son. I re- 
call that more than forty years ago, 
the towns of Newry, Roaring Spring, 
Woodbury, Waterside, and others 
were common names in my grand- 
mothers’s home, but it was not until 
the last few years that I was able to 
learn the reasons for these ties. 


“Unfortunately all the ties with 
that past had passed on and search 
had to be carried on alone, But this 
search though it deals with one fam- 
ily’s history is in reality the story of 
the Cove in its early days, 

“Mr, Patterson has given the story 
of Jacob Ake, founder of Akes Town 
or Williamsburg and. covered it from 
the time of Jacob Ake’s arrival in 
the Cove. There is a background to 
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the Ake record, which though not 
entirely confirmed, explains some- 
thing of the character of this man. 

“There are available records that 
show that the name was spelled in 
many ways, but “Ake” and “Ache” 
are most frequently found. One a- 
greement on file in Frederick County 
Maryland was made in 1792 and has 
to do with a tract of land known as 
“Ligonier,” The title shows the name 
spelled Ake but the body of the af- 
greement spells it “Keg.” 

“Jacob Ake is thought to have 
been a descendant of one of three 
brothers who came from Rotterdam 
on the British ship “Halifax,” Tho- 


mas Coatam, captain, Johan Lud- 
wig Ache, Hermannius Ache, and 
Johannes Jacob Ache were among 


the passengers of the ship and they 
took the Oath of Allegiance to the 
English at the Port of Philadelphia 
on September 22, 1752. 

“They were Hugenots, whose 
father had been killed in one of the 
early persecutions in France. The 
mother fled to Switzerland with the 
three sons and later to Aix-la-Chap- 
pel (Aachen) from whence the sons 
came to America after the death of 
their mother, 

“The first of these brothers, Johan 


Ludwig Ache, or as he became 
known in America, John Lewis 
Ache, settled in Chester County, 


where he was appointed an instructor 
of Language to the many immigrant 
families, Besides this honor confirm- 
ed on him by the colony, he served 
in the French and Indian War with 
distinction, 

“Later he became involved in a 
controversy with the authorities be- 
cause of his independent teachings 
and he resigned his post. He then re- 
moved to the vicinity of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, where he set himself 
up in royal style, pursuing his stud- 
ies and accumulating a museum of 
Natural History. 


“Hermannius Ache after serving 


the British in the French and Indian 
War settled in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. The other brother, 
Johannes Jacob Ache, left the pro- 
vince and. we are inclined to believe 
it was he who settled in Maryland 
and was the ancestor of Jacob Ake, 
of Akes Town. Bible records in the 
family of one branch of Jacob Akes 
family still use the ‘‘Ache” spelling. 

“It is interesting to note that 
among the various tracts of land 
disposed in the will of Jacob Ake, a 
tract of a thousand-acres in Harri- 
son County, Virginia, on Hughes 
Run and Bonds Creek was not con- 
sidered by him to be of great value, 
Today this land is among the richest 
coal lands of West Virginia, 

“Just one week prior to the land- 
ing of the Ache brothers at the Port 
of Philadelphia, on September 15, 
1752 to be exact, another emigrant 
took the Oath of Allegiance, He was 
Johan Peter Putterbach, who arrived 
on. the British ship ‘‘Two Brothers,” 
Captain Thomas Arnot, master. 
With him was a younger brother, 
George Putterbach, who because of 
his being under age, was not required 
to take the Oath. 

“It is not known if the Akes and 
Putterbachs knew each other before 
they came to America, but their 
paths were due to travel side by side 
for the next century. 


“Due to the similarity in framing 
of “P®.‘ :and/“B")> eng ere’ and 
“q” we note a variety of spelling of 
the Putterbach name in the early 
records, but the two more common 
spellings used today are Puderbaugh 
and Buterbaugh, It is to be noted 
that members of the same branches 
of the family often use different 
spellings. 

“Much of tnis confusion is due to 
the fact that few people could write 
in the early days of this country and 
the partly literate schrivenors who 
wrote the early documents spelled 
the names as they sounded to them. — 
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“There is evidence to show that 
Johan Peter Putterbach tarried for a 
Short time in Pennsylvania and pos- 
sibly New Jersey, but eventually he 
Settled in Frederick County, Mary- 
land in the vicinity of Middletown. 

“George Putterbach also settled 
there and bought land as early as 
1761, but he later moved back into 
Pennsylvania and settled on land 
near Welsh Run in Franklin County, 
He died there about 1801-05, Johan 
Peter Putterbach never owned land 
but in 1790 was listed in the Census 
of Frederick County, Md, as Peter 
Puterbaugh. 

“A tradition preserved in the fam- 
ily, has it that Johan Peter was a 
soldier of the British Army in the 
Battles around Detroit in the French 

and Indian War, He is said to have 
been a large and powerful man. It 
is related that while he was with 
his company in a fort near Where 
Detroit now stands, the fort was sur- 
rounded by Indians and could re- 
ceive no aid or provisions. 

“When ammunition and provisions 
were exhausted the English resolved 
to make a sortie, When night came, 
they threw open the gates of the 
fort only to meet a charge of the 
enemy, Johan Putterbach, owing to 
his great strength was able to fight 
his way through, 

“After discharging his gun, he 
Seized an Indian by the feet and us- 
ing him as a club, and was able to 
reach the shelter of the forest, He 
Carried the news of the fall of the 
fort to the English commander and 
as far as he knew was the only per- 
son to escape. 

“Three sons of this Johan Peter 
Putterbach, whom we shall hereaf- 
ter designate as Peter Buterbaugh, 
for reasons to be seen, are known 
definitely, while there is evidence of 
two others. In the Maryland Census 
for 1790 the household of Peter But- 
erbaugh consisted of him and his 
wife, two sons over 16 years of age 


‘terbaugh, (Peter Buterbaugh) 


and one son under sixteen. 

“There were also four other fe- 
males living in his household, prob- 
ably daughters, Two of the sons liv- 
ing with him were Peter Buterbaugh 
Jr. and William, the son under six- 
teen. 

“The other son was either Joseph 
or possibly John Buterbaugh. An- 
Other possible son, Samuel Buter- 
baugh, removed to Canada. None of 
the daughters has ever been traced, 

“Four years later Peter  Buter- 
baugh appeared in Tyrone Township, 
Huntingdon, County, Pennsylvania 
and with him are his sons Joseph, 
Peter Jr,, John and William. In the 
year 1800 Peter Buterbaugh Sr., Jos- 
eph Buterbaugh, and William But- 
terbaugh were living in Morris 
Township, and John Buterbaugh and 
Peter Buterbaugh Jr. were in Wood- 
berry Township, each at the head of 
their own families. 


“Peter Buterbaugh Jr,, who in 
1792-3 had married Mary Ake, was 
Serving as first assessor for Wood- 
berry Township and must have lived 
at Springfield Furnace for it was 
here that his daughter Elizabeth 
married George Merritts about 1816. 

“Peter Buterbaugh Sr., died here 
between 1800 and 1810 as did his 
wife, but no records have been found 
to give the exact date, and not hav- 
ing owned property, no estate was 
filed at Huntingdon. It is very prob- 
able that daughters of Peter Buter- 
baugh Sr. married in the Cove and 
Settled there but no records have 
been found to tell us the names of 
their husbands. 

“Of the sons of Johan Peter Put- 
Jos- 
eph was probably the eldest and gave 
his age as having been born in 1761 
when he applied for a pension for 
Revolutionary service in Maryland, 
He was living in Perry County, Ohio 
in 1850 when he made this applica- 
tion and he stated that he had spent 
part of his life in Huntingdon Coun- 
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ty, Pennsylvania. 

“He also stated that in June 1781 
he had been drafted into the Mary- 
land State Militia for the Yorktown 
Campaign. His company had rendez- 
voused at Fredericktown and crossed 
the Potomac and marched to York- 
town, where he had participated in 
the battle that forced Cornwallis to 
surrender. 

“His company had then returned to 
Frederick County where for a time it 
guarded prisoners at Fort Frederick. 
After coming to Huntingdon County, 
Pennsylvania he purchased land in 
Morris Township and was taxed on 
some 200 acres, He owned one of the 
original lots in Williamsburg. 

‘William Buterbaugh, youngest 
son of Peter Buterbaugh Sr., married 
Christina Rotkey in Woodberry Town- 
ship, and raised a family of seven 
sons and a daughter, 

“The sons were John, intermarried 
with Elizabeth Learn; William, inter- 
married with Mary Ann Moyer; 


Jacob, intermarried with Lydia 
Chapman; Henry, intermarried with 
Mary Ann Langham; George, inter- 
married with Delilah Langham; 
Frederick, intermarried with Mar- 
garet Langham, and David, inter- 
married with Anna Langham, Mary, 
the only daughter married George 
Learn. 

“The entire family of William But- 
erbaugh removed to Indiana County, 
Penna., before 1830 and is well rep- 
resented there today. 

“Little is known of the family of 
John Buterbaugh, another son of 
Peter Butterbaugh Sr., but members 
of it remained in Woodberry Town- 
ship, after all the other branches had 
left, A living descendant recalls that 
he attended the funeral of this John 
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Buterbaugh at Hollidaysburg many 
years ago. 

“Peter Buterbaugh Jr., was born in 
Maryland about 1770 and was with 
his father and brothers when they 
settled in Morrisons Cove before 
1800. He appears on records as the 
first Assessor for the new Wood- 
berry Township in 1800, Quit claim 
deeds in the estate of Jacob Ake, 
name all of his living children, 

“They are Sophia, intermarried 
with Jacob Duck; Elizabeth, inter- 
married with George Merritts; Mary, 
intermarried with Valentine Fockler; 
John, who married Mary Ann Wise 
and removed to Darke County, Ohio; 
Catherine, intermarried with James 
Riddle; Ann, intermarried with 
James Connor; William, ‘who also 
married; David, who mar- 
ried Mary McGuire, Sarah, in- 
termarried with Jesse Thomas; Sus- 
annah, who never married; Jacob, 
intermarried with Mary Jane Daugh- 
erty; and Mary Jane, intermarried 
with Thomas I. Cunningham. 

“Peter Buterbaugh Jr. remained in 
the vicinity of Springfield Furnace 
until 1831 when he too joined the 
movement into Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania, His wife was Mary 
Ake, daughter of Jacob and Cath- 
erine Ake, 

“Mary Ake (also written Polly 
Ache in one Family Bible, was born 
in Maryland about 1776 and died be- 
fore 1840. Her marriage displeased 
her father and his bequest to her was 
conditioned on the judgment of his 
executors, that she be in dire need 
before she could inherit, Her child- 
ren got the bequest, 


“Three sons of George Putterbach, 
younger brother of Johan Peter Put- — 


terbach, settled in Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania close to the Hunting- 
don County line and were the ances- 
tors of most of the Puderbaugh Fam- 
ily still living in Blair and Bedford 
Counties. Many of the descendants 


of George Sr. went to Ohio at an 
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early date and most of them took the 

‘spelling Puderbaugh with them. 

“The three sons of George, who 
Settled in Bedford County were 

Jacob, John, and George Jr, The lat- 
ter two died young leaving small 

families, but Jacob left a large fam- 

ily and one of his sons, Jacob Jre 
was father of 28 children 18 of whom 
lived to maturity. Jacob Sr. lived in 

Woodburry Township, Bedford Coun- 

ty. 

“A considerable history of this 
family has been prepared by Mr, 
John G. Palmer, of Greencastle, 
Penna. Two branches of the family 
hold reunions in Ohio and two others 
in Indiana and are well represented. 

“George Merritts, who married 
Elizabeth Buterbaugh was also one 
of the early inhabitants of the Cove. 
He was born in Bucks County, 
Penna, in 1793, but was living at the 
Cove in 1814 when he enlisted in 
Captain Joseph MHenderson’s Com- 
pany of the 22nd U, S. Infantry in 
the War of 1812. 

“He left Huntingdon with his 
company in February of 1814 and 
was with it in the Battle of Fort 
Erie, Upper Canada on July 3, 1814, 
He was wounded in the knee in the 

_ Battle of Chipewa, Upper Canada, 
on July 5, 1814 and was later trans- 
ferred to the 2nd U. S. Infantry with 
Which he served until after May 17, 
1815, ; ; 

“After leaving the Army he return- 
ed and settled in Springfield Furnace, 
It was here that he met and married 
Elizabeth Buterbaugh, and here most 
of his eleven children were born, in- 
cluding our own grandfather William 
B. Merritts, who was born at Spring- 
field Furnace on November 7, 1822. 

“First official notice of George Mer- 
ritts finds him taxed in Woodberry 
Township in 1820 along with a John 
Merritts, whom we are led to be- 
lieve was the father of George. When 
the Buterbaughs moved to Indiana 

County, Pennsylvania, George Mer- 


ritts followed and settled at Cramer, 
Where he died at an advanced age. 

“William Merritts, our grand- 
father, learn2d the iron making trade 
at Springfield Furnace and stayed 
with it until it was replaced by the 
modern steel plants, He was employ- 
ed by the Royers and others famous 
in the early iron industry of the 
Cove, At various times he was at 
Newry, Barree, Warrior’s Mark, 
Pennsylvania Furnace and later at 
Bakers Furnace, Indiana Iron Works, 
Van Buren, Sligo, and Martha Fur- 
nace. 

“His old account book of the runs 
of iron from these furnaces along 
with the account of coal] mined and 
the commissaries dispensed is still 
legible and tells an interesting story. 
A notation during Civil War Days 
shows that he was still in contact 
with the other branch of Merritts 
living in the Cove. 

“The Address of Captain Andrew 
Merritts is among the names of 
those with whom he Kept contact, 
William Merritts married Rebecca 
Snow, born near Everett on June 
22nd 1829. She was a daughter of 
William and Elizabeth (Warsing) 
Snow, 

“Gerhardt Poppo Warsing, grand- 
father of Rebecca (Snow) Merritts, 
was also a native of the Cove vicin- 
ity, Before 1790 he settled in Hope- 
well Township, Bedford County, 
Penna, In 1790 he is listed in Hun- 
tingdon County, indicating that he 
was So near the line that it was a 
question whether he was of Hunting- 
don or Bedford County, but in his 
Will of 1832 he Says he is of Hope- 
well Township, Bedford County, 
Penna. 


“We are inclined to believe his 
wife was a daughter of Henry Hin- 
ish, whose land adjoined that of 
Warsings, and which later was re- 
joined into one tract by wills of sev- 
eral descendants. Tradition has it 
that Gerhardt Poppo Warsing was a 
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page at Court in Holland, and var- 
ious heirlooms serve to substantiate 
the fact that he had a certain wealth 
when he came to America, 

“Tt is amusing also to note that 
Henry Hinish (Heinnisch) came over 
on the same ship, and under the 
same captain as did the Ache bro- 
thers, but there was a two year in- 
terval, Hinish taking the Oath in 
October 1754, 

“While some branches of the War- 
sing family migrated from the Cove, 
many of the family still reside in the 
vicinity. The children of Gerhardt 
Poppo Warsing were; Jacob, John, 
Henry, Elizabeth, Garret, (Gerhardt) 
William, Hannah, and Catherine. 

“The Snow Family was also native 
to the Cove where in 1790 Nicholas 
Snow was the head of a family of 
one male person over 16 years Of age, 
four under sixteen, and one female. 
Before 1800 however he had left and 
settled on the Conemaugh River near 
Saltsburg, in what was then West- 
moreland County. 

“He remained at this place until 
after 1807 practicing his blacksmith 
trade, but by 1810 he disappears 
from sight. A Jacob Snow remains 
in Conemaugh Township in 1810, but 
he too has gone before 1820, William 
Judson Snow was born in March 1808 
and in 1826 married in Hopewell 
Township, Bedford County, fPenna., 
Elizabeth Warsing, indicating that 
the family had returned to the Cove 
for a time. 
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“The family did not remain long 
however, for William Judson Snow 
was killed by a run-a-way team in 
1846 on the way from Indiana Iron 
Works to Beuna Vista Furnace, just 
a few miles from the place Nicholas 
Snow was located in 1800. Rebecca 
Snow was born en Bloody Run (Ev- 
erett) but her brother, Stephen Snow 
was born in Blair County, a further 
indication that the family was of the 
Cove, 

“In November 1927 all my con- 
necting links with these families, 
died when Miss Emma Merritts, last 
surviving child of William B. Mer- 
ritts and Rebecca Snow passed away 
at Johnstown, Penna, My mother, 
Kate Royer Merritts Leckey had 
preceded her. But she had kept her 
contact with the Cove, for a scrap 
book kept during her life yielded this 
funeral notice; 


‘Death has once more visited our 
community and called away two 
of our beloved ones, Mrs, Susie 
Merritts and her daughter Lucy, 
who died on February 12 
Mrs. Merritts was 67 years old 
and her daughter was 32 years 
old, Mrs, Merritts leaves to 
mourn her loss, one sister, Mrs, 
Mary Clapper, of Martinsburg.’ 
“No date was given nor explanation, 
only underneath was penciled ‘Blair 
County.’ 
“Yours truly, 
“Howard L. Leckey” 





SUCCESS ATTAINED BY HARD WORK 


“Do you want a little girl?” 

The tall man holding his young son 
in his arms looked down into the 
appealing eyes of the child, who tre- 
mulously asked him the question. 

He could tell at a glance what a 
tremendous effort the little orphan 
had made to overcome her bashful- 


ness sufficiently to ask him for a 
home. 

“Yes,” he replied, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. In after years he 
often remarked he would have taken 
the little girl into his family if he 
had had seven children 
only one. 





instead of | 
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Taken into Umbower Family 

That is the story of how Mrs. 
Caroline Loose, of Martinsburg, was 
taken by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Um- 
bower to raise. Her father, Jacob 
Wike, had died in October, 1870 when 
she was only nine years old. Her 
mother, Susan Detwiler Wike, pass- 
ed away the following June, leaving 
to survive her six orphan girls. 

Mrs. Wike had been married twice. 
Her first husband, Andy Biddle, used 
to run the Rice grist mill at East 
Sharpsburg. By him she had one 
daughter, Lizzie, who was about fif- 
teen years old at the time of her 
mother’s demise. 

The children by the second mar- 
riage, all girls, were: Sarah Jane 
(Mrs. John Brumbaugh), Mary Ellen 
(Mrs. Emanuel Ebersole), Caroline 
(Mrs. W. K. Loose), Barbara Ann 
(Mrs. Grant Hite) and Martha Ma- 


linda (Mrs. Harry Lower). Lizzie 
Biddle, the half Sister, remained 
Single. 


Home Broken Up 

On the day of their mother’s fun- 
eral, the home was broken up. Re'la- 
tives took the children to raise. 
Thereafter, each lived in a separate 
home. In those horse and buggy 
_ days sometimes a couple of years 
passed without the sisters seeing one 
another. 

Caroline and Annie were taken by 
Mr=. David Rice, daughter of Aunt 
Barbara Nusbaum, who was the de- 
ceased woman’s sister. Calvin Det- 
wiler shortly thereafter took Annie 
to New Enterprise to a Snowberger 
family where she remained a year. 
Later she went to live with Mrs. 
Fouse, a widow, finally to be taken 
by a Walk family with whom she re- 
mained until her marriage. 

Lizzie went to Uncle Sam _ Det- 
wiler’s, who lived on _ the present 
Charles H. Ake farm north of Mar- 
tinsburg. Jane went to Rev. George 
W. Brumbaugh’s and Mary Ellen to 
Henry Dilling’s, of Fredericksburg, 


and Martha Malinda to Uncle Dan 
Detwiler’s, of Potter Creek. 


Given Good Homes 

They all had good homes. Caroline 
was treated well by the Rice family, 
but they had three children of their 
own, Young as she was, she conceived 
the idea that she ought to try to find 
a home with people, who had fewer 
children, were she would be less of 
an encumbrance. 

Confiding her desire to Mrs. Katie 
Byers, the kind old lady, who lived 
on the other side of the double house 
occupied by the Rice family, her el- 
derly friend said: 

“T’ll find you a home.” 

They went together to Uncle Dave 
Nusbaum’s sale. He had died and sale 
was made of the assets of his estate. 

Mrs. Byers pointed out Samuel 
Umbower to Caroline. He had his 
little son Elmer with him. At that 
time Elmer was the only child. 


Asks For New Home 

“Now, you go to that man,” insist- 
ed Mrs. Byers, “and ask him to take 
you.” 

“Tt was a hard thing to do,” ex- 
plains Mrs. Caroline Loose. “I was 
scared and too shy to Speak to 
strangers, but I went to him and ask- 
ed him if he wanted a little girl. 

“It was one of the best things I 
ever did. They were good, kind 
people, religious and hard working. 
Good managers, too. We always had 
full and plenty of everything need- 
ful, 

Preferrez Field Work 

Mrs. Umbower taught me to cook, 
sew and knit. I could do any kind of 
house work, but I liked field work 
best. Mrs. Umbower Managed her 
work so well that unless we were 
cleaning house, canning or Something 
special, our work was done as soon 
as the dinner dishes were washed. 

“As she was not overly strong, she 
laid down to rest in the afternoons. 
That gave me_ the opportunity to 
slip out and help the men in the 
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fields.” 

One looks in astonishment at this 
frail mite of a woman—she weighs 
only eighty pounds—wondering what 
reservoir of energy lay in that deli- 
cate frame that enabled her to work 
so hard. 


Gratitude Is Apparent 

As she tells about the kindness of 
her foster parents, her gratitude is 
very apparent. Passage of the years 
only seems to renew her debt to 
their great-hearted humanity. 

“They treated me just like their 
own children,” she said. 

“Yes,” interjected Mrs. John O. 
Mentzer, her daughter with whom 
she lives. 

“It was the same with us children. 
They made no distinction between us 
and their own grandchildren.” 

Mrs. Loose smiled when she was 
asked about school days. 

“T never went to school much,” she 
explained. ‘‘There was no compul!sory 
school law. It was taken for granted 
the scholars would stay home when 
the weather was bad. Besides, I suf- 
fered so much from toothache and 
neuralgia of the face. 


No Dental Attention 

“No one ever thought of taking the 
children to the dentist. I am not sure 
there was a dentist in Martinsburg 
when I was little. Mrs. Umbower 
tried all the home remedies. She put 
clove oil on the aching teeth and I 
used to walk the floor, holding hot 
poultices of all kinds against my 
face. 


“Finally Mr. Umbower went to Dr. 
Livingston, at Middletown. The only 
thing that relieved the pain was Dr. 
Livingston’s blue pills. They were 
blue as indigo. I guess they were 
pretty full of dope but they surely 
helped me. 


“Doctors didn’t know as much as 
they do now. My father was a strong, 
hearty man. My mother used to say 
he had such red cheeks and looked so 
healthy. Just before he died he went 


a —————————————————— 


to dig a well for Uncle Sam Detwil- 


er’s. Uncle Sam was sickly. Pop 
said he’d dig the well. 
, Father Died Suddenly 

“He seemed well as usual but 
while he was digging he got a «ore 


spot in his side. He died in a short 
time. I suppose doctors nowadays 
would have known how to cure him. 
But the doctors then didn’t seem to 
know what it was. Mother worried so 
after his death, that likely was a 
reason why she followed so soon.” 
Mrs. Loose was born November 11, 
1861. Whether on the Donnelly or the 
Frank Hoover farm, she is not posi- 
tive, as her family lived on one and 
then the other around that time. 


However, she knows her «ister 
Annie was born on the Donnelly 
farm. She well remembers the day 


she and Lizzie were sent to the stone 
house, now the Preston Smith farm- 
stead. 

When the two’ little sisters return- 
ed home, Aunt Katie Detwiler called 
to them: 

“Come and see the pretty black- 
headed baby.” 

Lizzie and Caroline both were 
sandy haired. They admired the black 
hair of the new arrival, who got her 
dark tresses from the mother’s side 
of the house. 

‘When I was a boy I _ used to get 
up at 4 o’clock, pick stones until 
breakfast and then I had to doa 
day’s work,” Mr, Loose used to tell 
his boys. 

It was the truth. He, too, was an 
orphan, obligated to make his own 
way in the world from early child- 
hood. Oftentimes the only clothes he 
had were a pair of Overalls 
blouse. 





: 
: 


and a 


Thinking back to those days after — 


prosperity and comfort had reward- | 
‘ed the hand work of his 


wife and 


himself, he held no grudge. He was 
too level headed and good-natured to 
become embittered or to visit blame 
on anyone for what could not be 
helped. : 
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Looked Ahead 


His disposition was to look ahead, 
not backward. Had _ opportunities 
come his way, he would have been 
a youth leader. As it was, he nearly 
always had a boy or a group of them 
trooping at his heels, asking him 
questions and volunteering to help 
as he went about his work on the 
farm. 

Not for him was the declaration 
that the old days and the old ways 
Were better than the new. Conditions 


Were progressively better all the 
time, he said. 

Take boys, for example. In his 
youth, there was nothing for the 


boys to do in their leisure time. On 
Sundays they ganged together and 
Sometimes went for miles in search 
of excitement. A fellow could prove 
| himself to be a real he-man only by 
| being a bully. 
Amusement Was Crude 

Adults took it for granted that 
the boys would get into mischief. 
| There was no organized plan to pro- 
vide recreation. The chaps that had 
the muscle were rough and ready, 
looking for a fight or a chance to 
| cuff the smaller ones. What they took 
for amusement was pretty crude 
stuff. 


A few years ago, the discovery of 
an old photograph called to recollec- 
| tion some incidents of youthful 
days. The picture, found among the 
collection of Mrs. Gelia Bolger, fol- 
lowing her death, was a likeness of 
Mr. Loose at sixteen years of age or 
| thereabouts. At that time he was 
| employed by Mrs. Bolger’s grand- 
father, Isaac Rhodes, on a farm be- 
yond Fredericksburg. 


Learning that an itinerant photo- 
| 8rapher had switched his photograph 
Zallery car on to the siding at the 
Martinsburg station, young William 
K. Loose donned his Sunday best 
| Clothes and walked into town to have 
his picture “took.” 








Photograph Car Originated 

The advent of the photograph car 
was something special, well  calcu- 
lated to break the monotony of 
hard working, pleasure denied lives. 

Possibly the train of thought en- 
gendered by the photograph brought 
to mind other incidents of boyhood. 
One of them might have been about 
the time he had scarlet fever. 

Feeling ill he went home to his 
widowed mother, who lived in Mar- 
tinsburg. In a short time it was plain 
the boy had ecarlet fever. No doctor 
was called in. The mother applied 
home remedies only. Eventually he 
pulled through, none the worse for 
the lack of medical attention. 

Mrs. Loose’s foster parents lived 
on the present Mrs. Minerva Tipton 
farm. One day in 1878, Mrs. Ellen 
Tipton told her: 

“Tll get you a fellow. Stoner’s are 
getting a new hired man and I think 
he’ll be the one for you.” 

United In Marriage 

The new hireling was William K. 
Loose. Sure enough the young couple 
got married, following a courtship of 
three years. On a Sunday morning, 
August 14, 1881, they drove to the 
home of Elder John W. Brumbaugh, 
who performed the ceremony. 

The bride wore a fine textured 
dark woolen dress, with a white silk 
stripe, a material much favored by 
brides. They went to housekeeping 
the next spring on the present John 
Umbower farm at East Sharpsburg, 
remaining three years. 

After that they moved. to the Blair 
Snowberger farm, living there three 
years, then to the Erb farm where 
they stayed one year. Mr. Loose then 
bought the farm immediately west 
of Martinsburg where the family re- 
sided until his death, May 15, 1937. 
Mrs. Loose has made her home since 
with her daughter, Mrs. John O. 
Mentzer, however, retaining title to 
the farm. 

Good Corn Husker 
Mrs. Loose did the housework, 
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sewed, gardened and worked out a 
schedule which permitted field work 
during the rush seasons. Husking 
corn was her long suite. 

She used to bundle up Ella May 
(Mrs. Mentzer) when the latter was 
a baby, put her in a corn shock, and 
husk away. She claimed she could 
husk as many bushels in a day as 
her husband, allowing of course, for 
tying and carrying the fodder, which 
he always attended to. 

She remembers baking buckwheat 
cakes by the light of a fat lamp, 
hung on a nail above the stove. Aunt 
Katy Detwiler was the only woman 
che ever saw, who sewed by candle 
light. The old lady stitched the even- 
ing hours away, every once in a 
while leaning over to snuff the 
wick. 

Made Candles 

Mrs. Loose made candles in her 
foster home, although they were 
used only to light the family to bed 
or to go to the cellar on account of 
their not believing it safe to carry 
kerosene lamps. But she was reared 
to the use of lamps and as soon as 
Mr. Loose could arrange it, he in- 
stalled electricity on the farm. 

On cold mornings Mr. Loose had 
a saying: “The frost is coming down 
a little; it will soon be warm.” 

The origin of that remark always 
made Mr. Loose smile in after years. 
He used to help burn lime for John 
Lehman on the Brown farm immed- 
iately north of Martinsburg. The men 
got out at the streak of dawn. 

Winter mornings, they nearly 
froze. On hearing the workmen com- 
plain of being cold, he invariably 
made the statement about the frost 
plain of being cold, Mr. Lehman in- 
variably made the statement about 
the frost descending. 

“Social dooings!” 
Loose. “There were none, 


explaimed Mrs. 
I never 


went to parties. Once in a while I 
went to spelling school. I didn’t 
have to run- around to hunt 
enjoyment. It was a pleasure to me 
just to sit by myself in the quiet of 
the evening. People don’t want to be 
alone these days.” 
Activity In Church 

Activity outside the home center- 
ed in the church. Mrs. Loose regular- 
ly walked to church service Sun- 
days, occasionally varying the rou- 
tine by walking to Fredericksburg to 
go to church with her sister Lizzie. 

She is a member of the Church of 
God. Ever since its organization — 
thirty-five years ago, she has been a 
faithful member of the Ladies’ Aid 
society. She would like to know how 
many quilts she helped to quilt in 
that time. It would be a large collec- — 
tion, if they could all be gathered to- 
gether in one place. | 

While living on the farm she used | 
to pack her lunch and spend the day 
at the Ladies’ Aid. Quilting still is| 
her favorite pastime. She had a. 
double wedding ring pattern in the. 
frame last Saturday. Winter before | 
last, she did the major part of the 
piecing of five quilts. | 

Enjoys Reading 

She enjoys reading, too, but swing 
music as it comes in over the radio. 
is an affront to the ears. She cares” 
only for the hymns, sermons and the’ 
old songs, that contain both  senti- 
ment and melody. 


She never ceases to be thankful 
to God for the continued blessing of. 
good health and the pleasant sur- 
roundings that attended her life since 
she was left an orphan. 





She is the mother of the following 
children: Homer U. Loose, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. John O. Mentzer, 
of Martinsburg; Roy Wike Loose, of 
Altoona, and John F. Loose, of Mar- 
tinsburg. | 
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CEMETERIES SHOULD BE PERMANENT 


If there is one thing above all 
others in this world with which we 
associate the idea of permanence it 
is a cemetery. 

Evidently that was the thought of 
the pioneer settlers in the Cove, at- 
tested to by the many private ceme- 
teries located on farms from one end 
of the valley to the other. 


Wandering through the mazes of 
the primitive wilderness in quest of 
land, our ancestors in the Cove 
wished to perpetuate in the new 
world the European system of estab- 
lishing a landed estate or domain, 
which would descend by inheritance 
to succeeding generations of the 
family name. 

To paraphrase the words of Ruth, 
the most affecting statement of loy- 
alty known in the treasure house of 
literature, they said to themselves: 

“Here will I lodge, worship God 
and when I die, here will I be bur- 
ied.” 

A plot on an elevated slope was se- 


- lected, fenced in and, as death claim- 


ed the members of the family, they 
were laid away in what ‘the people 
of that day thought would remain 
hallowed ground forever. 

As soon as they could procure the 
materials, they replaced the rudely 
carved native sand stone markers 
with the 
design of withstanding the onslaught 
of time. 

Graveyards Obliterated 

Little could they foresee the _ill- 
deserved fate of these sacred “tented 
cities” of the dead. Fences breached, 
head «tones 
broken, the very names and sites of 
the graves destroyed, few remain 
lies 
here awaiting the trumpet of resur- 
rection. 


The Cove knows them no more. 


Yet on every side, as evidenced in the 
fertile fields their hands once clear- 
ed and tilled; in the sturdy colonial 
houses still existing as monuments 
to their skill and industry, are seen 
their far from inconsiderable con- 
tributions to posterity. Surely their 
memory is worthy to be preserved in 
more legible form. 

In many insiwnces, the family 
name has died out in the Cove. De- 
scendants have gone west or to other 
distant places. Ownership of the 
farms has long since passed out of 
the relationship. The next of kin are 
so far removed by ties of blood, they 
feel no responsibility toward rescu- 


ing these abandoned burial plots 
from oblivion. 
Granted that among these almost 


forgotten dead, are a few who left 
black sheep skeletons rattling in 
family closets, that detracts nothing 
from the integrity of character of 
the great majority. 

Accomplished Much With Little 

They accomplished much with 
little. Their homely virtues and 
simple faith were anchors that moor- 
ed those who came after them to the 
verities of life. At the least, the liv- 
ing owe them respect to their last 
resting place. 

To credit of those who have kept 
such graveyards from the encom- 
pasting tendrils of the wild, there 
are some still which afford a _ Se- 
questered background for a_with- 
drawal for a quiet hour from the hec- 
tic flurry of modern scenes to read 
and ponder the flawless imagery of 
Gray’s “Elergy in a County Church- 
yard.” 

Places Of Interest 

Before the days of automobile 
travel, when it was customary for 
groups of young people to walk on 
Sundays through fields ,and woods 
these country graveyards were places 
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of interest. 

Unconsciously awed by the inevit- 
ability of death, the boys and girls 
used to read the names and inscrip- 
tions on the head stones with great 
interest, warning one another: 

“Watch yourself there: Be care- 
ful, or you’ll tramp on a grave.” 

Such inscriptions as: 

“As you are now, so once was I, 

As I am now so you will be; 

Take heed and follow me. 
cauced momentary pause 
heedless chatter apprising them of 
the imminence of the grim reaper. 

Hard Financial Pulling 


in their 


Even public cemeteries, boards of 
trustees say, have hard financial 
pulling. The historic six per cent in- 
terest rate on endowments is shot to 
pieces. Lot holders forget their 
pledges to pay. It devolves on a few 
to meet the demands of the whole 
body of lot holders to keep the ap- 
pearance of God’s acre up to their: 
expectations. 

There is lots of good intentioned 
talk about remedying this said state 
of affairs but until the application 
of a little pocketbook medicine sup- 
plements the multitude of words, 
words, nothing will happen. 


MRS. BARLEY IS A TYPICAL MOTHER 


In commemoration of Mother's 
Day, The San Diequito Citizen, a 
California newspaper, carried a 


beautiful picture on the front page 
of its May 9th issue. 

A picture of a modern woman in a 
semi-tropical setting, it suggests to 
the observer the ideal impersonation 
of up-to-date American motherhood. 
In contrast to the pensive, subdued 
expression of the face in Whistler’s 
famous painting, this mother radia- 
tes animation. She has the look of 
one who has challenged life’s battles 
with a smile. 


Up-to-date Mother 

It is a picture of Mrs. Rebecca Jud- 
ith Barley, from the vicinity of 
Roaring Spring. The photograph 
was taken about six years ago at the 
home of her son Elwood Barley, the 
editor and publisher of the news- 
paper. Taken in the patio at her ¢on’s 
home, a large oleander tree in full 
bloom affords an exotic background. 

The smile caught by the camera is 
the key to Mrs. Barley’s character. 
Life has been fun. That doesn’t mean 
that she refused to meet the serious 
responsibilities that confronted her. 


By no means. She just never let the 


idea get into her head that the day’s © 


job or the day’s problem was too big 
for her. 

After making three trips to Cali- 
fornia and spending considerable 
time there, she is a great booster for 
the Golden Gate state. 

“The scenery is no more _ beauti- 
ful than it is in Pennsylvania in 
spring time,’ she confessed. “During 
the dry season, the parts not irri- 


gated, look dead, but the soil is so. 


rich that it produces wonderful crops 
where it is irrigated. 
Likes California 

“T like the hot sunshine. It’s 
healthful. The nights are cool and re- 
freshing. Yes, I’d like to live there 
permanently if more of my re!atives 
and friends were there.” 

The sight of acres of wooden trays 


of raisins drying in the sun, always | 


interested her. That bright, dry sun- 


so | 


light evaporates all kinds of fruit in. 


the open fields. 

It is quite different than drying a 
few pans full at a time in the out- 
doors bake oven as was customary 
when she was young. We may as 


| 


| 
1 
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well tell you that Mrs. Barley is go- 
ing on eighty-one. She was _ born 
September 16, 1860. 

It’s hard to believe. She works all 
day and can go up stairs almost on 
the run. She is a remarkably young 
looking and young seeming great- 
grandmother. Nevertheless she has 
twelve greats of assorted sizes and 
ages. 

Believes In Improvements 

“Keep your hands going,’ she 
Says, “and that keeps your head go- 
ing. Don’t balk about going in for 
anything new. People need_ these 
modern improvements. They’re not so 
strong and robust as they used to be. 
I believe in stepping along with the 
progress of the world. 

“When I was young we had _ to 
make everything we used or wore. 
Knit our stockings, made our clothes; 
dipped our tallow candles; boiled 
soap from lye drained from the o!d 
ash hopper and with all that, we had 
plenty of time to help one another. 

“TI will say, Wwe hadn’t many 
clothes. Enough to change and for 
Sunday. We wore our dresses out and 
a pair of shoes had to last a year. 
We went to Sunday school in hot 
weather in our bare feet. But we 
wore clothes to cover the rest of us. 
No skimping on goods as there is 
nowadays. 

Attended Hickory Bottom Church 

“T went to church at the Hickory 
Bottom Reformed church when 
-Daddy Dewalt Fouse used to preach 
there. Came over the mountain every 
four weeks, riding his gray horse. 
He used to «tay over night at our 
house. 

“We lived on the present Clyde 
Sell farm near Woodbury. I guess 
you’d call it Hickory Bottom. We 
children liked Daddy Fouse. He was 
a kind, pleasant old soul. 

He carried his Bible in his saddle 
bags. I always thought they were 
funny looking thing. He had a broad 
face and bald head. As I remember 


he was a good preacher. Sometimes 

he preached in German. I sat there 

and couldn’t understand a word. 
Services Well Attended 

“Some of the congregation must 
have understood it but I believe most 
of the folks were English spoken like 
us. The church used to be filled. 
There were the Hartmans, Detwilers, 
Hafflys, Wolfs, Laymans, Laws, 
Nicodemus’, Bridenthals and the Paul 
Fouses. 

“Marty Byers led the singing. 
There also was a Mr. McCaulley, a 
music teacher, who directed the 
music at times. I thought it couldn’t 
ibe when they tore the church down. 
It made me feel kind of homesick. 
I enjoyed the services so much. 

“I also went to the Eschleman 
Brethren or Dunkard church, as they 
called it then. It stood alongside the 
cemetery. They must not have had 
hymn books because the minister 
lined the hymns. He read two lines, 
then he lead the congregation in sing- 
ing them. That’s the way they would 
do throughout the entire hymn. 

Several Preachers At Service 

“The preachers sat behind the pul- 
pit, which was a long table like a 
counter. There used to be a whole 
row of them. The council or maybe 
they were deacons, sat in front of 
the table. The seats were plain 
benches without backs, but the walls 
were whitewashed and the church 
looked nice. Two or three ministers 
always took part in the service. 

“IT had the idea when I was little 
that the Paul Fouses owned the 
Hickory Bottom church. They always 
took care of it. There was no sexton. 
Anytime it was necessary to dig a 
grave, some of the men in the neigh- 
borhood volunteered to do it. 

Tolled Bell For Deaths 

“Paul Fouse tolled the bell when 
there was a death in the community. 
I remember we always counted the 
strokes because’ there was. one for 
each year of the age of the deceased 
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person. The last time I heard a bell 
toll was for my mother. That was at 
the Hast Sharpsburg Reformed 
church forty yearns ago. She was 
eighty years old. 

“While we lived on Hickory Bot- 
ton, I went to school at the brick 
building which stood along the moun- 
tain road at the corner of Daddy 
Kiefer’s farm now owned by John 
Guyer. You’d laugh at that school- 
room. You can have no idea how fun- 
ny it looked in comparison with the 
present day schools. 


Schools Had Backless Benches 

“A long desk, with a board bench 
without any back ran all the way 
around the room. The girls sat on 
the right side; the boys on the left. 
The little ones sat on a lower bench 
in front of the older scholars. They 
had neither desk or a back to the 
bench. Simply sat there holding their 
primer or slate. It surely must have 
been uncomfortable. 

“When we wrote or studied at the 
desk, we sat with our backs to the 
room, facing the wall. Otherwise we 
faced the other way. Oh, we were 
expert at drawing up our knees and 
turning around on the bench. 

“Annie Miller, she was Annie 
Brown, Rev. John B. Miller’s wife, 
was one of my schoolmates. I al- 
ways admired her so much. She had 
such beautiful hair. Braided in two 
long plaits, che wore it in a big roll 
or knot at her neck. I used to wish 
I could do up my hair like that. 

“Harriet Keita, a sister of Prof. 
David Keith, who was _ superinten- 
dent of the Altoona public schools 
for so many years, was one of our 
teachers. Kate Detwiler also taught 
tus. You’d be surprised at the number 
of people who lived along the ridge. 
Among the pupils were the Longs, 
Crofts, Keiths and the Browns. Henry 
Brown, late of Loysburg, was one of 
them. 

Had Fun At School 
Did we have fun? AS soon as it 





was intermission, we ran out to play 
andy over, hoffly woffly, town ball 
or prisoner’s base. Nearly everyone 
had nick names. George Hoover, the 
miller at Woodbury, used to call me 
Rebecca Judas Priest. That always 
made me angry. 

“Well, you'll think that a _ pretty 
trifling school alongside the schools 
of today. But we had good times just 


the same and learned our lessons, 
too. We certainly could spell. Our 
school challenged all the schools 


around. I wasn’t afraid to stand up 
against any of them. 

“When I was twelve, we moved to 
the Helen Martin, now the Irvin 
Wareham farm in Taylor township. 
I went to Oak Grove school. We used 
to have spelling bees in contest with 
the school at Snyder’s Cross Roads; 
that is, near Feather’s service sta- 
tion. 

“Of course, I played kiss ring. I 
was always in for everything, but I 
believe I liked literary societies best. 


I enjoyed reciting and to listen to 
the others. Our literary programs 
were pretty good for those days. 


Judged by the standards of the pres- 
ent time, maybe not co smooth, but 
we did our best.” 

(To Be Continued) 

“Dish washing’s not hard work,” 
asserted Mrs. Barley. “You turn on 
the hot water spigot and the cold 
water spigot. There’s nothing to it. 

“Why, I used to carry the water 
from the spring, heat it and, before 
that I had boiled the lye soap I used. 
We saved wood ashe in barrels. In 
the spring of the year or fall, as nec- 
essary, we lined the ash hopper with 
rye straw, dampened the ashes down 
and let them leach. From time _ to 
time, of course, we poured in more 
water. 

“We boiled both hard and_ soft 
soap. Talk about cutting dirt. Home 
made soft soap would cut anything. 
We needed a good dirt cleanser be- 
cause I had eight brothers. They all 
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wore white muslin ¢chirts. That was 
the custom. I was pretty well grown 
before the men wore colored work 
shirts. 

“Mother bought the muslin by the 
web and made the shirts by hand. 
Imagine washing all those shirts, as 
well as the whole raft of other 
clothes by hand! Yet there are wo- 
men today who complain of wash 
day when they have electric washers. 

Family of Ten Children 

“Our parents were Charles C. Mar- 
tin and Ann Elizabeth (Hartman) 
Martin. There were ten of us child- 
ren. Note the names of the eight 
brothers. In the order of their ages, 
the family was as follows: 


“Josiah Samuel, Benjamin Daniel, 
George Rufus, Julia Ann Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Raymond Fider), Simon Eras- 
tus, Christian Winebrenner, David 
William, Frederick Andrew, Rebecca 
Judith and Jacob Paul Aaron. 

“There are only three of us left, 
all over eighty. David William Mar- 
tin, of Baden, Pa., who will be 84 on 
July 2; Frederick Andrew Martin, of 
Armbrust, Pa., who was 82 in March, 
and myself. The last time I heard 
from my brothers, they were well, 
happy and able to get about easily. 
In a way, our family is noted for 
longevity. 

“Aunt Lizzie Walton, father’s sis- 
ter, died at 95 and another aunt lived 
until she was 85. Father died young. 
He was only 62, his life having been 
cut short by typhoid fever. 


Explains Candle Dipping 

“You say you never saw any one 
dipping candles. Well, that is anti- 
que for sure. You tie your wicking 
on a stick to the amount of candles 
you can dip in a pan of melted tallow 
at one time. Then you dip and hang 
up to let the tallow on the wick cool 
and repeat the process until your 
candles are as thick as you want 
them. 


“Of course, we had candle moulds, 
too. I well remember our first kero- 


sene lamp. We thought it a great im- 
provement. The new lamp held about 
half a pint of oil. We bought the oil 
iby the quart bottle at first until we 
got used to the lamps. It was pretty 
dangerous stuff, we thought. 

“This generation tries to poke fun 
at the old times. They wonder what 
we did for amusement. Well, we had 
just as much fun as the young folks 
have now. And it didn’t cost as 
much. 

“Apple cuttings, apple butter boil- 
ings. One time we boiled apple butter 
all night. Spelling bees and surprise 
parties, horseback riding, you can’t 
tell me we hadn’t any pleasure. 

Enjoyed Many Parties 

“There was a big basement in the . 
Helen Martin house. It was nothing 
unusual for a couple of sled loads of 
young people to drive up for a party 
during the winter. 

‘They «sent no advance notice, 
made a date, as they say nowadays. 
The surprise was half the fun. We 
turned the basement over to them. 
No dancing or cards. That wasn’t al- 
lowed, but we had games. 

“Mr. Barley’s full name was Jere- 
miah I. Barley. He was a _ son of 
Nicholas and Rachael (Imler) Bar- 
ley. We were married December 1, 
1878. Drove to the George Smith 
farm adjoining the Mt. Pleasant Re- 
formed church, at Millerstown, and 
were married by Rev. Siple, the pas- 
tor, who boarded with the Smith fam- 
ily at that time. 

“We moved in with Mr. Barley’s 
parents, at Roaring Spring, remain- 
ing there for ten years. Father Bar- 
ley was almost blind and infirm. He 
had been in the livestock ‘business 
until his health forced him to retire. 
My husband ran a livery stable 
where the Harris Boyer bakery place 
is now. 

Purchased Uncle’s Farm 

“Then we bought great uncle Dan- 
iel Barley’s farm at Bakers Summit 
where we lived until my husband’s 
death. in 1927. He died of apoplexy. I 
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certainly have fond recollections of 
the Barley homestead, as it is called. 

“The spring was our refrigerator. 
You know we had no electricity then. 
We had an ice house also. One sum- 
mer I made as high as 105 pounds of 
butter a week. 

“TI stamped it with our trade mark, 
‘Barley Butter.’ Uncle Isaac Barley 
hauled it to Altoona by wagon, leav- 
ing at 2 o’clock in the morning. 
Later, my son Ear! started a cream- 
ery. He had taken a course at State 
College, so he was well qualified to 
handle it. 

“A gasoline engine furnished the 
power for separating the cream and 
churning. It was quite an industry 
for some years. After the automobile 
came in Earl gave it up in order to 
follow the trade of automobile mech- 
anic. 


Did Much Cooking 

“It is a good thing I like to cook 
because, with hired help and all, I 
had anywhere from ten to fourteen 
to sit up to the table while we were 
on the farm. I used to make up an 
entire fifty pound sack of flour at 
one baking. 


“Sew? Why, of course I could sew. 
That was part of every girl’s train- 
ing in my day. I haven’t done much 
in late years except patch and quilt.” 

After a low toned colloquy with 
her daughter, Mrs. Ivan Pote, with 
whom she makes her home, Mrs. 
Barley tripped up-stairs and brought 
down a quilt top which is something 
worth seeing. 

It is an applique design, showing a 
spray of sweet pea vine and _  blos- 
soms on white, as pretty as a paint- 
ing. 

“Did I do it myself?” She counter- 
ed the reporter’s inquiry. ‘‘Of course. 
I don’t need any help at piecing 
quilts. I’ll try any design that ap- 
peals to me.” 

Remodeled Pote House 

Mrs. Barley’s eye sight is good and 

her health unimpaired. Mr. and Mrs. 


Pote remodeled the house on their 
recently purchased farm, locally 
known as the old Walters farm, near 
Scratchtown, this spring. 

She found great pleasure in the 
planning and activity which trans- 
formed the old-fashioned interior of 
the house into a convenient, up-to- 
date, very handsome country place. 

“T’ve never been sick, that is to be 
down and out,” she explained, “ex- 
cept when I had typhoid fever about 
forty years ago. Nearly everyone 
along the creek had it that fall. Ear’ 
and Lena (Mrs. Pote) had it at the 
same time. 

“There were no trained nurses 
but different ones of the _ relatives, 
Aunty Kauffman, foremost among 
them, took care of us and looked af- 
ter the rest of the family. Typhoid 
used to be so prevalent around New 
Enterprise that people expected it to 
break out in the fall. Whatever caus- 
ed the infection must have been 
cleaned up because you rarely hear 
of any cases of late years. 


One Son Killed 

Of Mrs. Barley’s eight children, 
John Orin, the eldest, is the only one 
deceased. He was accidentally killed 
when he was struck by a limb of a 
tree which he was engaged in cut- 
ting down on the Dr. Brumbaugh 
land. He died an hour after receiving 
the injury. 

The other children are Guy Bar- 
ley, of Martinsburg, who is quite ac- 
customed by this time, when on trips 


with his mother, to have strangers | 
take her for his sister: Earl, of 
Pittsburgh; Elwood, of Del Mar, | 


California; Lena (Mrs. Pote); Jacob | 


Martin Barley, of Roaring Spring; 
George Ray Barley, residing on the 
Barley homestead farm, 


Rebecca (Mrs. Arnold Over), who 


lives in the former Mrs. Julia Fider 
property at East Sharpsburg. 

Mrs. Barley is proud to count her 
grandchildren at twenty-eight and 
the greats at a round dozen. A mem- 


and Julia | 
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ber of the Lutheran church since 
Shortly after her marriage, she is ac- 
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tively interested in the church, Sun- 
day school and society departments. 





A—Stands for Adam, who was the 
first man 


B—Stands for Balaam, the man who 


cursed God 
C—Stands for Cain, the man who 
killed his brother Abel 
D—Stands for Daniel, who was 
thrown into the lions’ den. 


The scene is laid in the Church of 
God Sunday school at Woodbury in 
1870. 


Ten-Year-Old Is Teacher 
An earnest faced ten-year-old girl 
is teaching the primary class of little 
girls the above alphabetical facts. 
No, it is not playacting or a game. 
The little girl is the regular teacher, 


_ duly appointed by the official board. 


Her face alight with interest, the 


little folks recite from the beginners’ 


Biblical primer, with full confidence 
in their juvenile teacher’s ability. 
For she is Annie Brown, one of the 
reading Browns, who lived on 


Hickory Bottom. 


Family Enjoyed Reading 
All the neighbors: knew the Browns 
read every spare moment they had. 


The boys kept books, religious per- 


-iodicals and The Youths’ Companion, 
on the shelves made by the deep win- 


dow recesses in the basement of their 
house. 

If they got to table before their 
father took his place and was ready 
to ask the blessing, they utilized the 
time to read a few lines or para- 
graphs. 

The eating 


first one to finish 


reached for his book. Rainy days or 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER AT EARLY AGE 


slack times, the boys read instead of 
snatching a well-deserved nap. 

The winter Annie was ten she and 
Grandfather Jacob Keifer read the 
Bible through verse by verse alter- 
nately. No one questioned her qual- 
ification to teach. 

Sunday School Began Early 

Grandmother Keifer called Annie 
at 7:00 o’clock Sunday mornings. 
Sunday school at the Church of God 
began at 8:00. The early hour was 
set to enable the folks, who wished, 
to attend the Methodist Sunday 
school which began at 9:00. 

Before bedtime Saturday night, 
grandmother braided Annie’s hair 
into two plaits, tucked them up under 
a night cap to keep them neat, laid 
out the child’s clothes so she could 
get ready in the morning without de- 
lay. 

As she started out to walk the 
long distance to the church by her- 
self, it must have required an effort 
for grandmother to conceal her pride 
in the beauty of the child. 

Delicate features, blue eyes and 
pink and white complexion which 
persists to this day, the little Sunday 
school teacher made as pretty a pic- 
ture as anyone would wish to see. 

S. S. Teacher 65 Years 

Thus Mrs. Annie Elizabeth Brown 
Miller, of Martinsburg, began a 
career aS Sunday school teacher, 
which continued for sixty-five years 
of active service. As a matter 
dreartact, at eighty-one years 
of age, she still is enrolled as assist- 
ant teacher of the Women’s Bible 
class of the Memorial Church of the 
Brethren. Mrs. Harry C. Greenleaf 
is head teacher. 

On account of its being too much 
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of a nervous strain, she seldom takes 
over the duty of teaching, but she 
loves to revive her long association 
with primary work by occasionally 
telling Bible stories to the children 
at assembly. 

Mrs. Miller recalls that among the 
pupils in her first class were Christ- 
ie Stock, Mary Stock, two Myers 
girls, Lorenna Hartman and Leora 
Hartman. 

Taught At Hickory Bottom 

When she was 13, she was ap- 
pointed to teach a class at the Hick- 
ory Bottom Reformed church. En- 
rolled in her class at the time were 
Katie Beamer, Jennie Haffly, Eliza- 
beth Detwiler and Margaret Long. 

It was the fad then for grils to be 
known by the diminutives of their 
names. Although the family record 
in the Bible entered their names for- 
ma'ly as Elizabeth, Margaret and 
Rebecca, everybody called them Liz- 
zie, Maggie or Beckie, as the case 
might be. 

Mrs. Miller has a clear recollection 
of the amusement, evidenced by half- 
suppressed titters, one night at cing- 
ing school. B. Croft was singing mas- 
ter. When asked her name, Miss Long 
answered in a firm voice, ‘Margaret 
Long,” instead of the familiar ‘““Mag- 
gie.” The audience let her know they 
thought she was putting on _ style, 
or something, calling herself Mar- 
garet. 

With the exception of sixteen 
months during which Mrs. Miller and 
her husband lived in Ohio, and two 
years besides, when impaired health 
and family cares interfered, she has 
an unbroken record of Sunday school 
teaching. 


Record Was Unique 


Her record in the  Curryville 


church was unique. From the time 
the church was organized in 1908 un- 
til 1934, she gathered the beginners 
about her in the “little room” and by 
story, memorizing, precept and ex- 
ample, she led the children and their 





children after them, into the path of 
Christian living, forging bonds of 
friendship, separation by distance or 
time cannot sever. 

“You want to know about the 
Browns,” Mrs. Miller prefaced her 
tory in answer to the By-gone Days 
reporter’s statement of her mission. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. My father was 
Abram Shelly Brown, a son of Henry 
Brown, who lived on the Gilbert 
Werking farm at New Enterprise, 
then known as the Brown homestead 
farm. The Browns are descendants of 
the Ullery’s, founders of the New 
Enterprise Church of the Brethren. 

Preached Long Sermons 

“Grandfather Henry Brown’s sister 
Hannah married Leonard Furry. Mr. 
Furry was a well-educated man, a 
talented writer, who contributed 
regularly to religious periodicals. His 
sermons were well thought out but 
they were two hours long. 





“Most likely they were a little over | 


the heads of his audience. 


At any | 


rate, he «poke rather in a monotone, © 
which had the effect, as the sermon | 


wore on, of making the listeners 
restless. 


“My grandfather used to tell about 
a winter evening at the Eschleman 
church when Mr. Furry preached. It 
began snowing. Folks were afraid of 
being snowed in, but Mr. Furry kept 
on, so lost in his theme that he for- 
got the passage of time. He preached 
for two hours. The people didn’t 
know what to do. They fidgetted 


around, wanting to get up and go. 
home, but out of respect they stayed | 


until it was over. 
Grandfather Died At Early Age 


“Grandfather Henry Brown died at 


36 of typhoid fever. The fever used | 


to be such a terrible scourge at New 


Enterprise. His wife, who was Sarah 


Shelly, a sister of Philip Shelly, fol- 
lowing her husband’s death, took her 
three boys and lived in an annex 


which Philip Shelly built to his | pike 


for her home. 





‘Kiefer’s to work in his 
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“The boys were Abram, my father, 
Jacob and Philip. Jacob afterwards 
ran the grist mill at Loysburg. He 
was Henry Brown’s father and also 


| ‘the father of Daniel P. Brown, of 


Curryville. Philip eventually became 
a millionaire in Kansas City. 

“They used to send my father to 
pick stones in the fields. I guess 
that’s a job all boys dislike. When he 


complained of his back hurting, they 


told him he was too young to have a 
back. 

“At 16, his Uncle Philip apprentic- 
ed him to a shoemaker at Williams- 
iburg. He learned the trade but the 
doctor warned him to get out in the 
open else he would contract tubercul- 
ocis. He then went back to New En- 
tterprise and hired to Jacob Kiefer. 

Married Employer’s Daughter 

“Jacob Kiefer, by the way was 
married to a_ sister of Mrs. John 
Frederick, Henry Frederick’s father. 
Her maiden name was Burget. She 


| was an aunt of David S. Burget, the 


carpenter at Curryville. Well, after 


Some years my father married Jacob 


Kiefer’s eldest daughter, Mary. 
“Their marriage always reminded 
me of the Bible story of Jacob and 


| Rachael. My mother was not mar- 


ried in homespun. She chose a more 
fashionable store bought material. It 
Was calico. At that time it cost sixty 
cents a yard. 

“After my parents were married, 
father’s brother Jacob went to Jacob 
place. To 
make the romance complete, he mar- 
ried the second oldest daughter, 


! ‘Catherine. 


(To be continued) 
_ “When I read Mrs. Barley’s remi- 
niscences in The Herald,’ contniued 


‘Mrs. Miller, “It brought a flood of 


memories to my mind of our child- 


hood together. 


“Charlie Martin farmed Grand- 


father Keifer’s farm. They had a 





large family and we had a large 


family. Beckie, Dave, Fred and Jake 


Martin and my brother Philip and I 
played behind the barn, which offer- 
ed an ideal playground, while the 
men worked in the fields. We were 
more nearly of the same age than the 
others. 


Members of Family 

“T’d better name the members of 
my family. There were eleven of us 
children. Sarah Ann (Mrs. G. W. 
Replogle) of Roaring Spring, is the 
oldest. She is ninety years old. Ex- 
cept for failing eye sight, her health 
is fairly good. 

“The others in the order of their 
age are, Reverend Jacob K. Brown, 
late of Martinsburg; Barbara, who 
died at six years of age; Marietta 
Brown, deceased, Philip K. Brown, 
of Altoona. Philip and I have the 
same birthday. No, we’re not twins; 
he is two years older but we were 
born on the same date, March 9th. 

“IT am the middle one. Sister Sarah 
is ten years older than I and Harry 
K. Brown, of Woodbury, the baby, is 
ten years younger. Charles I. Brown, 
Lydia Jane (Mrs. J. C. Stayer), de- 
ceacted; John, who lived until he was 
five and Julia, who died in infancy, 
were the others. 

“Grandfather Keifer lived for many 
years on the Dr. Sam Smith farm in 
the hollow on the road between Cur- 
ryville and Woodbury, where Howard 
Replogle lived in later years. He 
made enough money eventually to 
buy a farm of his own. 

“In partnership with his two sons- 
in-law, my father and Uncle Jacob 
Brown, they together bought three 
farms: The Paul Brown Stayer farm, 
where I was born, the present John 
Guyer and the adjoining farm. Af- 
ter working the land together until 
the farms were paid off, they divided 
them. 


Entered Grandparents Home 
“As the home nect continued with 
a pretty quota of new comers, Grand- 
mother Keifer, relieved mother’s 
cares by taking one of the little 
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girls. That is how it came about that 
I lived in their home for eleven 
years. 

“Sister Barbara having died while 
my grandparents had her, they took 
such good care of me, that they did 
not let me go to school during bad 
weather. Well, I remember playing 
school at home with my dolls. With 
a stick for a pointer, I used the side 
of the Brooklyn ten plate stove for 
a blackboard. I taught my dolls read- 
ing, spelling and the multiplication 
table. 

“Grandfather taught me evenings 
and during any spare time he had. I 
loved to study. Besides, I did not 
want Beckie Martin to get ahead of 
me. She was my only rival in school. 
My, how she could spell! 

“When I was four years old, 
Grandfather Keifer was road super- 
visor. One day I followed him to the 
road. At dinner time he took . me 
home in the wheelbarrow. That was 
the greatest fun. When we got home 
we found we had company. Miss 
Jennie Fishack, the school teacher, 
was our guest. 

Started To School 

“After dinner she said to me, ‘I 
think you had better go to school.’ 
I looked at grandfather. He nodded 
his head, yes. So that was how I 
started to go to school when I was 
four years old. It was only for a six 
weeks’ term but with grandfather’s 
help, I learned my a, b, c’s and spell- 
ing. 

“Perhaps my clearest recollection 
of the Civil War times, was the 
evening Josiah Martin left for the 
army. His father had been drafted, 
but Josiah offered to go in his place 
as soon as he was twenty-one. He 
said his father was needed to keep 
the home together. 

“So on his twenty-first birthday, 
Josiah enlisted. He came to our 
house to give us good-bye. I’ll never 
forget the solemnity of the leave 
taking. Grandfather, who was the 


most consistent Christian I ever 
knew, prayed. We all were so sorry 
to see him go, but he came back 
without a scratch. 

“My mother was a rocking mother. 
It seems to me I can remember my 
cradle days almost back to when I 
was in long clothes. I couldn’t get 
enough of rocking. But I liked Daddy 
to “shuckle’”’ me best of all. The rea- 
son most likely was that he sang a 
lullaby I loved. It went like this: 
Schlofe, kindlein, schlofe; 

Daudy heed the schofe. 

De Mommy heed the lemma, 

So dart the schwatza und de visa 
Anunner net farisa. 

“You understand Pennsylvania 
Dutch well enough to interpret it, I 
think. The English would be: 

Sleep, little one, sleep; 
Daddy minds the sheep. 
Mother minds the lambs, 
So that the black ones and the white 
ones. 
Will not injure one another. 
Spoke Dutch and English . 
_ “My parents spoke Dutch to each 
other but English to us_ children. 
They changed from one language to 
the other without the last effort. | 
However, when Philip spoke neither © 
the one or the other, but a mixture — 
of both, they realized it was a 
handicap so they dropped Dutch en- 
tirely. . 

“Often I sit and marvel how far 
back in the past one’s memory can |, 
go. I can remember an incident that — 
must have happened when I wasn’t 
much more than a baby. Daddy had 
rocked me to sleep in my cradle then | 
went to work in the field. 

“T slipped out of the cradle and 
tried to run after him. I toddled 
along, past the graveyard and kept 
on going until a strange man came 
along. I hid behind a stake of the 
stake and rider fence and sat there 





quiet as a mouse until my family 
found me. 
“There were sO many apne 
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play grounds in my childhood home. 
There was the bridge across. the 
creek where we could fish and the 
creek itself, lined with walnut trees. 

“Philip and I used to take little 
baskets and wade up and down the 
creek to gather them full of nuts. 
We could have picked them off the 
ground where it was dry but that 
wasn’t half so much fun. What did 
we care for wet feet! Why, my older 
brothers used to set eel hooks and 


catch four or five big eels before 
breakfast. 
“As we grew older, we hadn't 


much play time. There was too much 
to do. When I was getting ready to 
be married, mother, Ettie and I pick- 
ed the wool, sheared from our own 


‘sheep, spun the yarn, dyed it red, 


blue and green, hung it on the hog 
gallows to dry, sewed the rags and 
dyed them black to make twenty- 


four yards of carpet towards my 
housekeeping. 
Spun Yarn For Rug 
“We spun the yarn on the little 


wheel and twisted it on the big 
wheel. Ettie was a very good spin- 
ner. She could spin without lumps. I 
always had a few lumps in my yarn. 

“One accomplishment I was proud 
of, was tying sheaves at harvest. 
Grandfather taught me how to splice 
the band together and knot it so the 
sheaf wouldn’t come apart. I was 
good at it. 

“We girls used to boast we could 
husk corn as fast as our brothers. 
Of course, the boys teased us because 
father tied the fodder. Father used 
to pay us 5 cents a shock to husk 
corn at night by moonlight. 

“That was over time. He did not 
pay anything for daylight husking. 
Well, shock for shock, we earned as 
much as the boys. Father used to 
laugh about not taking anything off 
for tying the fodder. 


“T did any kind of work on the 


farm. One harvest I even forked the 
sheaves from the back of the mow 


at threshing time. That was a hot 
job. We threshed with the circular 
horse power. As a matter of fact, 
much of my ill health in later years 
started with a cold I contracted one 
fall while husking corn. 

“How did I meet my husband? 
Well, the first time I heard him cing 
was at the annual meeting of our 
church held in Obe Over’s barn at 
New Enterprise. 

Great interest was aroused among 
the Dunkard folks of the Cove in 
1877, following the announcement 
that Annual Meeting would be held 
that year in Obe Over’s barn at New 
Enterprise. Meals and lodging free 
for man and beast. 

That was a novelty for sure. The 
capacity of the church building, 
erected in 1840 was deemed inade- 
quate. What should be more natural, 
therefore, than for the eyes of the 
congregation to turn to Obadiah 
Over’s barn whose huge size suggest- 
ed a ready made tabernacle. 

Seats and pulpits were arranged 
on the barn floor while the hay mows 
on both sides provided gallery seats 
for the younger and nimbler_ ones. 
The mows were allotted for sleeping 
quarters, aS well. One side for the 
women, the other for the men. Dis- 
cipline was rigidly enforced so there 
was no overstepping of the bounds 
of propriety. 

Heard Future 

Meanwhile, the 


Husband Sing 
church building 
had been converted into the main 
dining hall. An outside shed took 
care of the overflow. It was in this 
shed that Annie Brown first heard 
her intended husband, Rev: John B. 
Miller sing. 

The young man had not yet been 
called to the ministry, but his rich, 
deep voice already was in demand as 
a leader of singing. His friends well 
remember his joy in music and the 
pleasure he gave to others through 
his natural gift of song. 

After meal time in the shed, John 
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Bowser Miller, gathering a crowd of 
young people around him, organized 
an impromptu community sing. An- 
nie Brown, listening and looking on, 
had a much better impression of the 
handsome, stalwart young man than 
she had the first time she saw him. 


She had been small then. Follow- 
ing services at the New Enterprise 
Church of the Brethren one Sunday 
She went with her grandparents to 
the Miller home for dinner and an 
afternoon’s visit. 

As she and Katie Miller, John’s 
sister, passed the spring in the yard, 
the boy hid himself behind the knoll 
above the spring and threw stones in 
the water to splash the girls’ dresses. 

Naturally, the girls resented the 
prank. Annie thought him pretty 
good for nothing. On complaining to 
her mother, Mrs. Miller answered 
Katie by saying in Dutch: 

“That John! He’s a micchievous 
fellow.” 


United In Marriage 

Throughout his life Mr. Miller’s 
proneness to jokes and his love of 
fun remained an attribute of great 
charm. Mr. and Mrs. Miller were 
married February 5, 1879, the bride 
lacking one month of being twenty 
years old. 


Help mates until well past their 
golden wedding, they devoted full 
time and heartfelt interest to the 
church and their home. What with 
farming, preaching, teaching, sing- 
ing and entertaining the stranger 
within their gates, it was a _ busy, 
happy, well-spent life together. 

The hen house and the cellar had 
to be kept well stocked for visitors 
were welcomed at frequent intervals. 
On account of the high percentage of 
ministers among them, the older 
children jokingly named the guest 
room, the prophet room. 

“You’re going to have a hard time 
putting what I say in order,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Miller. “There isn’t 


much connection. Thése recollections 





geem to come into my head at ran- 
dom. 
Attended Woodbury S. S. 

“Now, I’ll go back and tell you 
why I went to Sunday school at 
Woodbury. They had no Sunday 
school at the Eschleman, my home 
church, until I was seventeen. The 
congregation there was slow to fall 
in line. 

“Sam Furry, Mrs.  Crofford’s 
father, had started Sunday school at 
New Enterprise some years before. 
He was a pioneer Sunday _ school 
man. He also organized Sunday 
school at the Cross Roads church. 
Simon Snyder kept Sunday schools 
moving in that district. 

“Those places, however, were out. 
of my way. The Replogle church 
south of Woodbury was not yet built. 
It was the successor of the Eschle- 
man church. 

“I’ve heard a lot of sermons in my 
time, ‘but I’ve only slept in church 
twice. During the annual conference 
in Obe Over’s barn, Grandfather 
Keifer’s entertained some of the 
delegates. One Sunday I helped cook 
and wash dishes until I was tired. 


Slept In Church Services 

“Well, I hurried into my new white 
dress and bonnet and walked to 
evening service at Woodbury. Dur- 
ing prayer I must have taken a cat 
nap because I hadn’t heard a word 
until the noise of the people getting’ 
up from their knees awoke me. 

“Another time we had driven to 
Everett in the buggy. It was a long 
hard trip, especially disagreeable 
because it rained. 

“I didn’t feel I should go to 
church that evening because I was so 
tired I knew I couldn’t keep my eyes 
open. But the woman with whom we 
topped insisted. She said: 

“*You must go. The preacher is 
going to tell us where the devil came 
from.” 

“Well, I struggled to keep my eyes 
open, but in spite of all I could do, 
I nodded, my eyes went shut and I 
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never did hear where the devil came 
from. 

“My grandchildren used to ask 
what I read when I was a girl. Out- 
side of the Bible, religious period- 
icals and The Youth’ Companion, I 
read Daniel Boone, Belden, the White 
Chief, Buffalo Bill, Our Western 
Border One Hundred Years Ago, and 
all kinds of.other books dealing with 
United States history. 


“Everybody in those days read the 
Beecher scandals. The papers were 
full of the trial and peoples’ opinions. 
It didn’t seem possible that Henry 
Ward Beecher, the great preacher, 
could be mixed up in a case with an- 
other man’s wife. 

“The people along Hickory Bottom 
used to say the grave yard was 
haunted. All kinds of spook stories 
were told. Some even went so far as 
to say they had seen chains of fire 
across the road in front of the 
church. : 

“Spooks” Were Explained 

“Spooks never scared us because 
we knew they mostly were in the 
imagination. Some of the neighbors 
were afraid of the will-o’-the wisps 
that fluttered in the meadow below 
our house. I loved to watch them. 
We knew what they were. 

“One night some visitors told some 
terrifying things about these lights. 
Our son Brown listened very intent- 
ly. The next morning he _ said, 
‘Mother, I watched those lights last 
night. They looked like something 
was carrying them.” 

“We explained what caused them. 
After that, he had no fear. Children 
‘should not be taught to be afraid of 
the dark or of things that exist only 
in the imagination.” 


Children In Family 
Mrs. Miller has three children liv-~- 
ing: Professor A. Brown Miller, of 


Cleveland, Ohio; Ruth Pearl, wife of 
Joe H. Hartman, of Martinsburg, and 
Kenton Roy Miller, Martinsburg 
funeral director. Dessa Mae, wife of 
Howard Simmons, of Everett, is 
dead. There are eight grandchildren 
and eight great-grandchildren. 

Recollections of three quarters of 
a century ago! Childhood scenes fo- 
cussed in the perspective of many 
years are doubly precious when shar- 
ed with some one of like age. 

“Did Annie Miller tell you about 
the time her brother Charlie got his 
finger torn off?” asked Mrs. Jennie 
Diehl, of Curryville. 

Mrs. Diehl, formerly Jennie Hart- 
man, was a playmate of Mrs. Miller, 
We'll let her add the finale to these 
reminiscences in her own words. 

“My mother thought there was no 
one like Annie’s mother. They were 
as close as sisters. We children had 
great times playing together. 

“One summer my father, Michael 
Hartman, built a post and rider fence 
for Mr. Brown. He laid the posts on 
a trestle or frame while he bored the 
holes in them to stick the ends of the 
rails through. 

“We children got under the trestle 
and wet our fingers on our tongues 
and made marks on the under side 
of the posts to see which one would 
be the closest to where the auger 
would come through. 

Had Finger Torn Aff 

“Charlie Brown stuck his finger up 
against the post just as the auger 
ground through. It cut his finger so 
badly, it just hung by the skin. We 
were so scared, the rest of us cried 
as loud as he did. 

“Another time when I was at Ann- 
ie’s house, her’ sister Sarah ran 
out to ring the dinner bell for the 
men to come to dinner. The cross 
piece broke somehow and the bell 
fell on her head.” 
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CAME TO AMERICA FROM GERMANY 


In the province of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, during the middle of the last 
century, lived George Ohr. His 
reputation for sticking to the truth 
was so well recognized that his word 
was as good as the law. 


As a matter of fact, it was the law. 
Local magistrates called on him to 
testify when they sought to sift con- 
tradictory evidence to rock bottom. 
Many times also they relied on the 
accuracy of his memory to. recall 
precedents which guided them in de- 
ciding cases. 

His memory was so retentive that 
he never needed to put anything in 
writing to insure future trustworthy 
repetition. His word of mouth was 
accepted with as much assurance as 
if it had been get down in black and 
white. 


Was Honest Man 

It further was well known that he 
abhorred stealing as uncompromis- 
ingly as lying. On one occasion he 
caught a man guilty of stealing a 
lynch pin and beat him so vigorously 
that the thief begged him: 

“Please don’t kill me. Wait until 
I say the Lord’s prayer first.” 

Bavaria, as travelers describe it, 
is a beautiful country. Green clad 
mountains, clean, pretty towns, 
whose neatness is known the world 
over, well-tended farms, forests, 
streams, and manorial estates of the 
wealthy land owners, made it blessed 
as a dwelling p!ace above the ordin- 
ary. 

War Was Disturbing Factor 

Lovely as was the countryside, the 
ever present imminence of war, dis- 
turbed the peace of mind of the in- 
habitants. At the time whereof we 


write, it overshadowed the happiness 
of Mr. Ohr’s 
and Caroline. 

Judging by Mrs. Sara Ann Acker, 


daughters, Catherine 


of Martinsburg, who is a grand- 
daughter of Mr. Ohr, and her daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Roy Erb and Mrs. Lloyd 
Smith, of Huston township; Mrs. 
Harry Miller, of Tyrone; Mrs. D. 
Emmert Brumbaugh, of Claysburg, 
and Mrs. Austin Bonebreak, of Mar- 
tinsburg, the two young ladies were 


gifted with good looks and good 
character. 
They were engaged to marry. 


Catherine was promised to Christian 
Weidner while Caroline was soon to 
become the wife of Leonard Buckel. 
The young men had arrived at the 
age of conscription. As Christian 
Weidner often remarked to his fam- 
ily, it was true in Germany: 

Boys Belonged To King 

“As soon as a boy is born, he be- 
longs to the king.” 

In common with the majority of 
German citizens, who were peace lov- 
ing people, desirous only of being 
left alone to follow the pursuits of 
their vocations in life, Christian 
Weidner and Leonard Buckel, longed 
to get away from the training that 
had for its object eventually to kill 
or be killed. 

Christian had a good job with one 
of the rich nabokbs of the district. 
Leonard, too, was busy earning his 
living. They decided to try to secure 
exemption from military service in 
order to emigrate to the United 
States, which was a nation dedicated 
to peace and liberty of the individual 
to order his life as he pleased so long 
as he complied with the moral law. 

Leonard Buckel went on ahead to 
the new world. In course of time he 
got a job in the rolling mills at Hol- 
lidaysburg. Following encouraging 
letters from him, Catherine and 
Caroline Ohr and Christian Weidner 
arranged to set sail to join him, after 
which the two couples would be mar- 
ried. 























Family Left For America 
When the time came when he 
had to bid farewell to his daughters, 
George Ohr was so Overcome by 
sorrow that he fainted at his anvil 
in his blacksmith shop. 


Arrived at Foot-of-Ten at the end 
of their trip over the Pennsylvania 
canal, the young immigrants occa- 
sioned considerable merriment among 
the natives, of whom they inquired 
the way to Holli-dyes-burg, with the 
accent strongly on the second  syl- 
lable. 

The young folks were married, the 
Buckels eventually making their 
home in Maryland. Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian Weidner moved to Beaver- 
town, where the young husband had 
secured work in the saw mill which 
used to stand adjacent to the present 
Levi Lininger property. 

As nearly as Mrs. Acker recollects, 
her parents and aunt came to this 
country in 1852. 

Civil War Broke Out 

. It was not long until the Civil War 

broke out in his adopted country and 
Christian Weidner again was con- 
fronted with the decree that he either 
must go to war or pay $300.00 ex- 
emption. Called before the draft 
board at Hollidaysburg for physical 
examination, the doctors pronounced 
the verdict: 


‘He is not fit for war.” 

This always was a matter for 
amusement in the Weidner family be- 
cause he lived to be past eighty-one 
and when he died, his hair was but 
lightly sprinkled with grey. Just like 
Mrs. Acker, whose brown hair has 
only been in recent years threaded 
with silver, belying her age of sev- 
_ enty-eight. 

Senseless, cruel war indirectly has 
_ deprived Mrs. Acker of her only <on, 
_ Levi, who was drafted into the army 
during the first World War, in spite 
of a delicate constitution. The hard 
drilling and marching drained his 
strength to the end that he contract- 





_ try, Germans 
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ed tuberculosis from which he died 
a few years after the war. 

“Germany is a warring nation. It 
always has ‘been,” said Mrs. Acker. 

“The peace loving people in Ger- 
many don’t want war but the ruling 
class force it on them. This man 
Hitler. Oh! I can’t find words to ex- 
press what I think of him. Surely 
God will hold him re:ponsible for all 
the sorrow, misery and bloodshed he 
has caused. He’ll be punished, we 
can’t see now in what way, but he’ll 
meet his doom.” 

The history of Mrs. Acker’s fore- 
bears illustrates the abhorrence the 
average German has of war. The 
population of the United States con- 
tains a large percentage of the best 
blood of the country Hitler and the 
Nazi party has steered into the pres- 
ent world conflict. 

Adopted New Country 

Since the colonization of this coun- 
have come to our 
shores as to a haven of refuge from 
the restrictions that irked them in 
the old world, That the parting was 
hard was shown by the fainting of 
Mrs. Acker’s Grandfather Ohr. Once 
the travelers had severed the bonds 
with their native land, they gave 
their full allegiance to their adopted 
country. 

Christian Weidner, Mrs. Acker’s 
father, never wished to go back. He 
delighted to tell his children of the 
beauty of Bavaria and of the cus- 
toms prevailing there, which were 
so different from the manner of liv- 
ing in Blair county, but he had no 
feeling of regret or homesickne‘s. 

Grandfather Came To America 
“Mrs. Acker was fairly well grown 
when Grandfather Ohr decided _ to 
come to America. He said he had to 
see his daughters once more before 
he died. His son, Matthias accom- 
panied the old gentleman on the voy- 
age, remaining here, however, only 
for a short visit when he returned. 

Mr. Ohr stayed during the re- 
mainder of his life. The Weidner 
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children: Christina (Mrs. Fred F. 
Greaser), Reuben, Leonard, DeWalt, 
Caroline (Mrs, Samuel Garner), 
Sara, Christian and Louis, looked 
forward with joyful anticipation to 
greet the grandfather from overseas. 

At first they were a little over- 
awed. He was a Stately, distinguish- 
ed looking man. He had a long beard 
which reminded Sara of County 
Superintendent John Stephen’s 
beard. The kindly expression on his 
face and the twinkle in his eyes, soon 
reassured them. In no time at all 
they made up to him and he became 


a beloved companion. 

He had no fault to find in the new 
environment, except the bread. He 
said it didn’t taste right. The child- 
ren thought that was strange because 
they believed there was _ nothing 
better than Mother’s white, light 
bread, thickly spread with butter and 
jelly or applebutter. Grandfather 
never had been used to eating any 
but rye bread. 

Went to Ditch Schoolhouse 


Sara went to school at the old 
Ditch schoolhouse, which _ stood 
across the road from the William 


Donnelly home. She and her chum, 
Rhuie Snowberger (Mrs. Showalter) 
used to go to Grandmammy Ditch’s 
house during the noon hour. They en- 
joyed visiting her more than play- 
ing with the other pupils, 

Mottleina’ Ditch, az everyone called 
her was a quaint old lady, who look- 
ed a typical picture of a denizen of 
the old world, since she never took 


to new styles and customs. Her 
daughters, Katie and Susan, married 
widowers. Katie became the _ step- 
mother of the late William Holsing- 
er. Susan, Preacher Joe Snowberger’s 
second wife, was Rhuie’s stepmother. 

Mrs. Acker liked school. During 
the year of the Centennial exposi- 


tion at Philadelphia, 1876, she won 
a flag for a perfect score in the use 
of words of like pronunciation but 
different meaning and spelling, such 


as, all, awl; right, rite, wright. That 
is ‘proof that she by no means graced) 
the foot of the class. 

Spelling Was Important 

Spelling was an important branch. | 
Each evening before dismissal, the 
spelling class was called up. It was 
so long, it reached clear across three 
ides of the room. | 

Some winters the snow was pretty | 
deep but the drifts never equalled | 
the snowfall the spring her parents) 
moved to Beavertown. It was. the 
middle of April, but the snow was so 
deep the flitting was driven right! 
over the fences. | 

George B. Greaser, one of Mrs,) 
Acker’s teachers, taught music in 
school. Consequently the pupils sang. 
by note. Such large crowds gathered | 
at the concerts or exhibitions at close 
of school that the teacher was ob-| 
liged to bar the chutters to keep the 
ones outside from clambering in 
through the windows. 

The young Weidners were sure to. 
be on the program, especially in the 
dialogs because they could act their 
parts so well it seemed real. 

United In Marriage 

Miss Sara Ann Weidner and Mr. | 
Henry D. Acker were married July 
24, 1884. The ceremony performed by 
Rev. J. David Miller, pastor of the 
Beavertown Reformed church, took 
place at the bride’s home. 

Shortly after the wedding, the 
young couple went to housekeeping | 
in their newly built house on the}! 
present Roy Erb farm. Here they 
worked hard to make their home a. 
happy place in which to bring up)! 
their children. 

They never lost sight of their mu-/| 
tual ambition to educate their child-| 
ren, raise them uprightly and try, as) 
Mrs. Acker says, “to make it easier | 
for them than we had it,” 

Husband Was Progressive 

Mr. Acker ever had in mind the’ 
installation of conveniences that} 
would relieve his wife of some of the 
burdens of housekeeping on _ the 














' farm. He had a pipe line laid almost 
3a mile long to carry water from a 
| spring on the mountain to the house. 
The lived together for only seven- 
| teen years. Mr. Acker died of typhoid 
| fever in 1901, just prior to his anti- 
| cipated retirement from the farm. 
| He had planned to move into his fine 
new house in Martinsburg, where his 
| widow has resided since a few years 
| following his death. 
Mrs. Acker says «she dare not let 
her mind dwell on the loss of her 
| husband and son. The way to mas- 
ter grief is to keep busy and to oc- 
cupy the mind with other things. 
Does Her Own Work 

She does most of the work apper- 
taining to keeping her large house 
in apple pie order. Father Time 
hasn’t caught up with her yet, either 
to age her in looks or activity, but 
She says she is going to give up 
quilting. 

She made five quilts last winter, 

as the finishing touch to a series of 
which she lo-t count years ago. 
_ She is ready to hand over her 
needle and thimble to the younger 
generation, except the Ladies’ Aid 
Society work, The Aid Society is as 
much a part of her life, as going to 
church, Sunday school or eating three 
meals a day. 


She is gratified to observe a far 
Breater attitude of tolerance among 
the different denominations than was 
the case in her early life. It used to 


















Mr. Nicodemus Tells 


For fifty-two years Frank H. 
| Nicodemus, of Philadelphia, former 
Martinsburg boy, has carried a card 
his pocket. 

It is engraved with the inscription: 
W. W. Picking 6-3-1889 
fraveling Passenger Agent 

WB & O Railroad Co. 

On the reverse side, written in pen- 


; 
; 
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be customary among many of the 
church members to condemn those of 
different faith as brands ripe for the 
burning. After all, it’s the way you 
live, she says, that counts, not the 
particular church you belong to. 
Enjoys Christmas Homecoming 
Christmas is the happiest day of 
the year. It is the time of the annual 
homecoming. She looks forward to 
having her children, sons-in-law, her 


nineteen grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren gather around 
the long extension table, which is 


graced with two turkeys and a couple 
of chickens. 

We know that laughter and gaiety 
grace the feast because Mrs. Acker’s 
natural bent to joke and gift of apt 
expressions of speech would keep the 
merriment going. 

While the By-gone Days reporter 
was interviewing her, a young lady 
called with the request that she sign 
a candidate’s petition. 

“What shall I put down for my oc- 
cupation?” she acked. “Dirt clean- 
er?” 

The interest of everybody in that 
happy family group is directed to- 
wards the twins. They are Carol and 
Carolyn, the daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. D, Emmert Brumbaugh. 


Mrs. Acker was born June 17, 18638. 


Her brother, Reuben Weidner of 
Clover Creek and her sister, Mrs. 
Catherine Garner of Marklesburg 


are still living. 


of Johnstown Flood 


cil appears the order: 
Pas: Mr. Nicodemus and three. 
W. W. Picking. 
That is the card which got Mr. 
Nicodemus, his wife and next door 
neighbors, out of Johnstown on the 
very first train which pulled out of 
the stricken city while yet the out- 
side world was frantically trying to 





— 
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establish communication with the 


flood devastated area. 
First To Send Telegram 
Mr. Nicodemus further believes he 
citizen of 


was. the first private 
Johnstown to succeed in sending a 
telegram to relatives following the 


flood. We will let him tell how it 
happened. 

“Monday, June 3, 1889, I discovered 
some one had built a pontoon foot 
bridge across Stony Creek. I cros*- 
ed over to try to get to my house at 
Kernville in the west end of the city. 

“A man was sitting in the mud at 
the other end of the bridge with a 
telegraph instrument on his knees. 
He was tapping out messages from 
a macs of papers at his side as fast 
as his fingers could manipulate the 
keys. 

“T took it for granted he was work- 
ing on railroad business. Neverthe- 
less I thought to myself, ‘If you want 
anything, go after it’ so I a°ked him: 

“Won't you please send a mes- 
sage to my wife’s people that we are 
safe?” 

Masonic Button Was Valuable 

“He said it was impossible. Then I 
noticed a Masonic button in his lapel. 
That gave me an idea. 

“Pointing to my own Masonic but- 
ton, I repeated my request. 

“He gave no sign other than to say, 
‘Make it short,’ 

“He gent the message: 

William W. Williams, Huntingdon, 
Pa. 

Grace and I are safe. Frank. 

“T thanked him. Then as an after 
thought, I asked: 

“Whom have I 
thank ?’ ” 

“Robert Pitcairn,’ was the ans- 
wer. 

“He was Robert Pitcairn, general 
passenger agent for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad company. 

“Well, I found out, they had made 
temporary repairs on the Baltimore 
and Ohio and were arranging to send 


the honor to 


a train to Somerset at 5 o’clock that 
evening. So many refugees were des- 
perately trying to get out of the city, 
it seemed hopeless for me to make — 
application. | 

“Besides I was broke. I had only 
$3.50 in my pocketbook. I couldn’t 
even pay for a ticket. | 

Given Pass To Leave City 

“T applied to Mr. Picking. Well, 
he wore a Masonic button, too, Af- 
ter seeing mine, he gave me _ this — 
card. ‘Forget about the money. You 
don’t need money on this trip,’ he 
said. 

“We were pretty bedraggled look- 
ing as we went to a hotel at Somer- 
set. We were tired and _ distressed. — 
Our clothes were wrinkled. I had 
gathered up a bundle of clothes at. 
my house. The only thing I could find 
to put it in was a gossamer. An old- 
fashioned rain cape, you know. I 
tied it with a rope. | 

“My neighbor, Mr. Reinhold, had | 
a similar bundle. We looked like a 
bunch of foreigners. The proprietor | 
didn’t look very gracious when I ask- 
ed permission for us to sit in the | 
lobby. 

“You should have seen the change 
when I mentioned we had just come 
from Johnstown. In no time at all, a 
crowd gathered, They almost mobbed © 
us. Of all the questions they asked, © 
well, it kept us busy to answer them. | 

Receive Hospitality | 

“After a time, the proprietor beck- — 
oned uw: to come upstairs. ‘See here,’ . 
I said, ‘we’re broke. We don’t want 
to accept anything we can’t pay for. — 

“You see, I had just laid out a 
pretty good amount of money for | 
brussells carpets and a fine’ red 
plush parlor suite. As the flood had 
come right before pay-day, I was 
short of cath. The banks, of course, 
were out of business. I knew my 
wife could get all the money she 
wanted from relatives at Bedford. 
The Hartleys and Roberts were rela-_ 
ted. 

The hotel man wouldn’t let me say 
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a word about money. He showed us 
three fine bedrooms and told us to 
wash up and lie down. ‘After the ex- 


perience you folks have been 
through, you need rest,’ he said. 
“We were glad to lie down. My 


wife was on the verge of a collapse. 
After a while a rap came on the door 
and there stood the proprietor, He 
had supper ready for us, served in a 
private dining room. Nothing was too 
good for us. 

“We traveled on the train as far 
as Everett, but could go no farther 
on account of the bridges being 
washed out on the Huntingdon and 
Broadtop. 

“Finally, by flashing Mr. Picking’s 
card to George Long, the conductor, 
he let my wife and Mrs. Reinhold 
and her daughter ride in the caboose 
to Huntingdon. Word had gone 
around that they were coming. There 
was a big delegation to meet them, 
all excited to hear about the flood 
and how they escaped. 

Finds Body In Yard of Home 

“I went back from Everett to 
shovel the mud out of our houre. It 
was two feet deep on the first floor. 
After I had the house pretty well 
cleaned out, I started to clean the 
back yard. My shovel struck some- 
thing peculiar. I investigated and 
found it was the body of a woman. 

“I notified the authorities at once. 
They turned the hose on to wash off 
the mud and took it to the morgue. 
I saw hundreds of bodies carried to 
the morgues, They put the dead on 
shutters, boards or anything they 
could carry them on. 

“Mrs. Reinhold lived in Lancaster. 
My wife used the Picking card to get 
her transportation. She rode ina 
caboo'e the whole way.” 

Mr. Nicodemus is spending a few 
weeks at the Seminary building at 
the home of Miss May Bridenbaugh. 
He is living at the Masonic Home at 
Philadelphia. Past eighty-one, he is 
healthy, happy and very enthusiastic 
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about living conditions at the home. 

“IT went up to the cemetery the 
other day,” he said, his eyes brim- 
ming with tears at the recollection. ‘I 
looked around and saw the names of 
dear friends: Blooms, Nicodemuses, 
Oelligs, Shirleys, Robert, Keagy’s, 
Diehl’s. All gone. I could hardly en- 
dure it.” 

Mr. Nicodemus’ description of his 
experiences during the height of the 
flood is so vivid that we will devote 
a separate installment to his recital. 


“The South Fork dam, whose 
bursting caused the Johnstown 
flood,” explained Mr. Nicodemus, 


“was owned by an _ association of 
sportsmen from Pittsburgh. The re- 
Spectable people of the town disap- 
proved the goings-on there very 
much, because some pretty lax con- 
duct was known to be permitted. 

“The dam originally had been built 
to feed the old Pennsylvania canal. 
After the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company put the canal out of com- 
mission, it was not used. The breast 
had been cracked at different times, 
the cracks having been filled with 
straw and other cheap material, 

“It used to be the saying all over 
the city, ‘Some day the dam _ will 
break and we'll all be drowned,’ but 
when the flood came, most of us had 
forgotten about it. 

Clouds Hung Low 

“There was no rain Thursday, 
Memorial day, 1889, but the clouds 
hung so low they seemed to touch the 
roof tops. It caused a feeling of 
dread, somehow, so that one looked 
for something to happen. It had 
rained throughout the entire month 
of May. The ground was saturated 
and running over until rivulets be- 


came rivers and rivers raging  tor- 
rents. 
“My wife and I had gone with 


some friends to spend Memorial day 
at Moxham. I remember a little Ger- 
man band came along and we hired 
them £o we could have some music 
and dancing. 
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Rain Fell Steadily 

“After we got home, it began to 
rain. However, we slept so sound we 
didn’t realize how much water was 
coming down until next morning. 
The streets were running so deep 
with water, I put high top rubber 
boots on to go to the store where I 
clerked. It was the Wood, Morrell 


and Company store then, now the 
Penn Traffic. 
“The water kept rising until I 


suggested we close the store and go 
home. What was the use staying 
there when there wére no customers. 
That was the last time I ever saw 
Ellick Kilgore, head of the depart- 
ment next to mine. He is buried 
among the 779 unknown dead in 
Grandview cemetery. Bert Kuster, 
then our little office boy, is now the 
manager of the store, 


Couldn’t Cross Bridge 

“On my way home, the water took 
me to the hips and I couldn’t cross 
the bridge to Kernville at all. I was 
frantic, thinking of my wife at home 
alone. Just then I heard some one 
call out, ‘Hello, Nic! Get up on the 
wagon.’ It was a drayman I knew. 
The four horses had to swim across 
the bridge where the water was 
deepest. 


“All sorts of wreckage was be- 
ginning to pile up along the streets. 
Soon the fire whistle blew. The bak- 
ery a few doors below our house 
caught fire. It was a volunteer fire 
eompany. We organized a bucket bri- 
gade and soon put the fire out. The 
high waters had made pumping ap- 
paratus useless. 


“Well, I changed my clothes for 
the second time that day and joined 
Grace and the Reinholds to watch 
the debris float by. Just then the 
Gautier Mills blew an ear splitting 
blast, which continued to blow. ‘Why 
the whole town must be on fire,’ I 
thought. 

“Soon I saw billows of smoke, 
surging like a mountain of heavy 


gray clouds. As it came closer 1 
knew what it was. 
South Fork Dam Broke 

‘South Fork dam’s broke,’ I yell- 
ed. The water came up higher and 
higher. Mr. Reinhold arid I picked up 
his wife’s aged mother, who had a 
dislocated hip, and we all took re- 
fuge on the third floor. The pressure 
of the water caved the doors and 
windows in, in the first story but the 
house stood. 

“Frame houses stood it better than 
brick. The brick walls crumbled un- 
der the impact of the water. What 
saved us was the meat market which 
came up street and floated against a 
telegraph pole, bending it over 
against our porch roof, Another 
building lodged against the meat 
market, which protected our house 
from the debris floating on top of the 
water. 

“We saw people on roofs, shutters, 
boards, anything that would float, 
swirling past us, shrieking and wav- 
ing their hands for help. But we 
couldn’t do anything. The very next 
moment our house might go and we 
would be in the same plight. Grace 
and I kissed each other good-bye and 
commended ourselves to God. It 
would be our turn next. 

“Well, we were there all night, 
The next morning we crawled over 
the porch roof, on to the meat mar- 
ket and so on from one roof to an- 
other. We pried off boards and made 
bridges from one ‘building to an- 
other where we couldn’t jump . the 
gaps. 

Took Refuge with German Family 

“Eventually, we reached high 
ground and took refuge with a Ger-~ 
man family on the hillside. It was 
full of other refugees, some in 4 
pitiful state. The German lady’s <«is- 
ter had gone raving mad. Others 
were too dazed to speak. 

“Sunday, Mr. Reinhold and I took } 
pillow cases and scouted around | 
through the mud for food. I simply ]} 
wouldn’t know what words to use to } 
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describe the desolation. There is no 
language that could picture it. 

Finally we got to the relief train 
that had been sent in from Pitts- 
burgh. We got a hand-out of hunks 
of meat and bread; well, a little bit 
of everything for ourselves and the 
other refugees at the German folks’ 
house. On our way back an English 
lady over on Westmont gave us tea 
and hot cakes. Everybody tried to 
help everybody else to the limit. 

The stone railroad bridge built by 
my good friends, Stark and Evans, 
was so strongly constructed that it 
held. Houses, all kinds of wreckage, 
had piled up against it, imprisoning 
maybe as many as a hundred people, 
The bridge had been weighted down 
with cars, some of which were load- 
ed with lime. 


Many Burned Alive 
“The lime slacked, generating a 
heat which set fire to the debris. All 
those poor souls were burned alive. 


“They had four or five morgues, 
all of them filled with the dead. 
Burned and battered and _ crushed, 
hundreds could not be _ identified. i 
made a tour of the morgues to help 
a friend identify his nephew. 

“I don’t know how long I might 
have stayed if Lew Oellig, Aaron 
Bolger, Yawnie Wineland and my 
father hadn’t come after me. They 
drove over in a wagon the second 
Sunday following the flood. Mother 
sent word father did not dare come 
home without me. 

“When I had shoveled the dirt out 
of my house, I turned the hose on 
my carpets and red plush parlor 
suite. After it was dry I shipped it 
to Martinsburg to my parents’ home. 

“Along with it I packed a can of 
lard which my mother had sent me 
the week before the flood and which 
came through the flood in good 
Shape. Well, the lid came off and the 
lard went over everything, even my 
gum boots were full. 


Stored Furniture In Martinsburg 

“Bob Taylor’s house on West AI- 
legheny street, was empty. He gave 
me permission to store my furniture 
in it. Harry Brown helped me fix it 
up. I don’t Know how many days we 
worked at it. D’ye know it looked 
elegant when we were through. I 
shipped it down to Philade!phia 
where I went to live, but the water 
had loosened the joints and it soon 
came apart. 

“James MacMillan, the manager 
of the Wood, Morrell and Company 
store, resigned soon after the flood. 
His place was taken by J. Elvin 
Hagey, who. reorganized it into the 
present Penn Traffic set-up. Elvin 
came to see me at Bellvue and tried 
to induce me to go back to the store 
and work for him. 

“He offered me fifty dollars a 
week. That was big money for those 
days, but I refused. My wife did not 
want to go back and her happiness 
and peace of mind was worth more 
to me than all the money there wat. 
Accept Position With Insurance Co. 

“TI had gotten a job with Adam 
Henry and Levi Fouse, the Clover 
Creek Fouses, you know, who had 
gone into the life insurance business. 
They organized two companies. 
Adam was manager of Alta Life 
Insurance Co. and Levi started the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
I was with them forty-seven years. 

“After the Fouses died, the two 
companies con‘olidated into the Alta 
Industrial State Mutual Insurance 
Co. I worked three years for the new 
firm, making a total service of fifty 
years. 

“My relations with the Fouse 
brothers were so warm and pleasant, 
we were like one family. I made my 
rounds in Philadelphia by street car 
and shank’s mare, as I never drove 
a car. I have so many good friends 
there. That’s why I chose to go to 
the Masonic home there rather 
than at Elizabethtown. 


“My parents were Frederick and 
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Elizabeth Glass Nicodemus. Mother 
was a daughter of Matthias Glass. 
I used to hear them say his brother 
was a soldier in the War of 1812, but 
I don’t remember hearing her say 
whether grandfather fought in the 
Revolutionary War or not. I know 
there is some talk of it. 


Born Néar Mariunsburg 

“T was born on the Hyle farm lying 
between Martinsburg and Henrietta, 
May 28, 1860. My middle name is 
Hassler. My sisters were Katie Has- 
sler Oellig and Ida Hassler Bolger. 
We were named in honor of Reverend 
Jacob Hassler, pastor of St. John’s 
Reformed church. 


“When I was nine years old, we 
moved to the Ashcom farm adjoin- 
ing Martinsburg on the south. At fif- 
teen, I started to clerk for Billy 
Koontz in his candy and cake store. 

“Billy was an old German. Know- 
ing I had a sweet tooth, he told me to 
help myself to all I wanted. Such 
generosity surprised me. Well, I 
took him at his word and ate and 
ate. 

“Pretty soon I got sick. Sicker 
than I had ever been in my life be- 
fore. 

“ ‘Vot’s de matter?’ asked Billy. 


Employer Was Very Tactful 
“Vell, now, aindt it too bad,’ he 
gaid but,when I saw a knowing smile 
on his face, I caught on to his Dutch 
trick. At any rate it cured me of eat- 

ing candy for a good, long time. 
“After a few months I left Billy to 
clerk in Keagy’s store, Fred and 


Jake Keagy sold out to John Shirley, 
who had been ticket agent on _ the 
Huntingdon and Broadtop at Cove 





Station. 

“That’s how I met my wife. My 
wife’s sister Carrie came to visit the 
Shirleys. I started going with her. I 
went to Camp meeting at Newton 
Hamilton, rented a tent and stayed 
a week. Carrie cdme down with an- 
other fellow and sort of snubbed me. 

Met Future Wife 

“T thought if that was the way she 
felt, she could go her way. I called 
on her once afterwards and met 
Gracé, who had been visiting rela- 
tives in Chicago. I met my fate. We 
were married February 11, 1886. 


‘We had only one child, Julian. We 
named hi mafter Jule Neff, leader 
of the old Altoona City ‘band. He 
came out of service in the other 
World War with shattered health. He 
died last September. His only child, 
a little girl pre-deceased him. 

“My only living relatives are Mil- 


ler Davis, of Altoona, a nephew, 
Frank Davis, of Pittsburgh, and 
Wesley Nicodemus, of Henrietta, 


cousins, 


“I assigned my three _ story-brick 
house in Philadelphia, and my per- 
sonal property to the Masonic Home. 
You see I had nobody to leave it to. 
It’s a home in every sense of the 
word to me.” 


After meeting Mr. Nicodemus, 
whose easy flow of conversation and 
innate courtesy and kindness, bridge 
an introduction to a stranger with 
cordial informality, one can well be- 
lieve that he would impart a homey 
atmosphere to any place where he’d 
hang his hat, be it ever so much less 
imposing than the Masonic Home at 
Philadelphia. 
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RESTORE SCENES OF OLD HENRIETTA 


Leaning back in his chair along- 
side his desk at which he sits when 
neighbors drop in to consult him in 
his official capacity as well as 
about other personal matters, ’Squire 
John H, Kauffman, of Henrietta, 
turns the leaves of the album of 
memory and restores to view scenes 
of old Henrietta. 

Henrietta in the roistering, boist- 
erous days of the iron era! Doings 
and sayings of odd local characters 
and the Irish itinerant miners, whose 
shanties straggled in hodge-podge 
fashion along the railroad tracks and 
the ore banks, enrich the ’Squire’s 
recollections with many a jovial inci- 
dent of the past. 

The red rows were quality in 
those days. Levi and John Burget 
built those houses at a cost of $1100.- 
00 each for the double ones, single 
dwellings in proportion. They hauled 
hemlock all the way from: the Alle- 
ghenies to build them solid and sub- 
stantial. 

Iron would reign on its throne as 
long as the human race demanded 
rails and steam. Therefore the 
houses of the permanent, better class 
workers must be built to endure. 
They were built in 1870. 

Many Employed At Henrietta 


Squire Kauffman remembers 
when 600 men were employed at 
Henrietta. Hours were long and 


wages around $1.00 to $1.50 a day, 
but the men were never too tired 
Saturday nights to walk in gangs 
over the paths through fields and 
woods, which made short cuts to 
Martinsburg or Woodbury, to get 
their drinks. 

If they had money, they went to 
Martinsburg. If they were broke, 


they went to Woodbury, because Billy 
Pearson would sell them 
In between times, the 


liquor on 


eredit. Trish 


laborers bought cider frém the farm- 
ers, 

Mike Scantlon and Miké Murray 
always made a ceremony dbout 
choosing the direction they would 
take on Saturday nights. Pretending 
to leave the matter to chance, they 
Stood up their canes and let them 
drop. If they had money in _ their 
pockets, the canes always fell toward 
Martinsburg. If they had no money, 
they always fell towards Woodbury. 

Mike Scantlon liked to jig as well 
as he liked a sup of whiskey. He 
boarded in the red row with the fam- 
ily of Blacksmith Christ Snyder. The 
blacksmith’s son Ed. (Neddie to the 
Irish) could play the fiddle. 

Danced In Bare Feet 

One night Mike went to Neddie’s 
room and demanded a tune so _ he 
could dance. Knowing full well that 
Mother Snyder would raise the roof 
if she caught them dancing, the 
Irishman took off his shoes and 
danced in his bare feet. 

The next morning he sat and pick- 
ed the splinters out of his soles be- 
fore he could go to work. 

“What are you doing, Mike?” his 
fellow workmen asked. 

“Begorra an I’m pickin’ pieces of 
hemlock outa me _ feet,’ answered 
Mike. 

Had Varied Career 

‘Squire Kauffman knows whereof 
he speaks. He started to work in a 
stone quarry when he was thirteen 
years old. Since then he has had a 
varied career as miner, furnace 
stoker, railroader, mule driver, jus- 
tice of the peace for the past seven- 
teen years, Blair County Republican 
committeeman for thirty-two years 
consecutively, booster of good roads 
and electric lights for Henrietta, 
township auditor, judge of election, 
clerk and inspector, 
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“But never a farmer” says the 
Squire. “I might know how to hitch 
up a horse but I’d be a long time do- 
ing’ it. 

“When I was thirteen years old 
we lived in an old log house at the 
foot of the hill below the Frank 
Shuman property. 

“My father said: ‘John, you are old 
enough to plow.’ So he measured off 
a land and plowed a round to show 
me how, then he left. My brother 
Levi, who was a year and a half 
younger than I, pestered me to let 
him plow. Finally I gave in and sat 
on the fence watching him. 

“After a while father came to see 
what was going on. I told him how 
it happened Levi was plowing instead 
of me. 

Did Not Like Farming 

“Then I said: ‘Levi can keep on 
plowing. I’m done with farming for- 
ever.’ I was, for a fact, because I’ve 
not done a tap in that line ever 
since. 

“Soon after I swore off farming, [ 
went with old Jake Benner over the 
pack saddle trail across the moun- 
tain to the Cypher stone quarry. I 
just tagged along for company. The 
quarry was run by the Powellton 
Iron Company. 

“Mr, Powell asked me whether I 
wanted a job. I told him I had no 
shanty kit. Well, he hired me on the 
spot to push the wheelbarrow over 
the planks from the quarry to the 
dump. That was easy; regular child’s 
play because the boss wouldn’t let 
the men load the wheelbarrow too 
heavy. 

“When I was sixteen, I made out 
one evening to go with Dave Miller 
and Jake Loose to ask for a job at 
the Colonial Iron Company works at 
Riddlesburg. We were to leave at 
sun up to take shank’s mare over 
the old pack trail. 

Was Self Reliant 

“I was at Miller’s bright and early, 

but old Nancy was at the gate to tell 


me Jake and Dave had left long ago. 
I caught on they had left on purpose 
to get rid of me but I felt pretty 
spunky and went on by myself. 

“T took the old road over which 
they hauled ore from the red ore 
banks to Hopewell. You see I decided 
to take a short cut to beat the other 
fellows to it. Pretty soon, I lost my 
bearings and didn’t know where I 
was. 

“Then I came to a house where I 
saw two girls and asked them, ‘Who 
lives here ?”’ 

“It turned out to be Fred Zook’s 
house. Not Fred Zook, of Martins- 
burg, of course. Mrs. Zook directed 
me to a saw mill which was towards 


' Yellow Creek. The saw mill was run 


by an Englishman by the name of 
Spargo, Except me and _ another 
fellow, all the hands were English. 
Employed by Iron Company 

“Mr. Spargo gave me aé_ job 
straight off, but as I had to go home 
after my shanty kit, he suggested 
that I take the dinky train to Saxton, 
which would cut off considerable 
from the distance I’d have to walk. 

“When I went down to the dinky 
train, who should I see riding in but 
Dave and Jake. They had just ar- 
rived. When they applied to Mr. 
Spargo for a job he said: ‘Nothing 
doing. I just hired a man.’ 

“They looked kind ofsheepish. By the 
time I started across the mountain, 
it way dark. A thunder storm came 
up. It was as black as a pack of 
black cats. The lightning crashed un- 
til I thought every tree would be 
rent asunder. 

“Once a cat leaped across my path. 
I could see it plain in a flash of 
lightning. As it doesn’t stand to rea- 
son anybody’s tabby cat was prowl- 
ing about that neck of woods, I knew 
it was a wild cat, That didn’t make 
me feel any easier, you may imagine. 

“Well, I worked for Mr. Spargo 
for a long time. 


boarding house for $12.00 a month. 
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Those English certainly had lots of 
good beef. I got $1.25 a day; $1.50 
when I worked at night. 

Liked the English 

“Lots of our people didn’t like the 
English but I did. Mr. Spargo was a 
good boss. I helped build the new 
change house. We hands dried our 
clothes in the change house. When 
we came out of the mines, we were 
wet to the skin. 

“There was a boiler in the change 
house, We had plenty of hot water. 
There was a tub for each hand. We 
‘washed ourselves and dried our cloth- 
es there. 

“I only carried a revelver once in 
‘my life. One night when I crossed 
the mountain to go home by way of 
Raver’s Gap, Jim Fluke’s dogs got 
after me. Jim lived along Woodcock 
Valley road. He had three vicious 
dogs—one big, one medium and a 
little one. 

Killed Vicious Dog 

“Well, I pulled my seven shooter 
and shot at random. I heard the dogs 
yelp but didn’t know I had hit any 
until next day. On my way back Jim 
told me one of those blankety-blank 


Englishmen had shot his big dog. He 


said all he wanted to know’ which 
one it was, he’d fix him.” 

“My ancestors,” said Squire 
Kauffman, in explaining his family 
tree, “came from Switzerland about 
two hundred and twenty years ago. 


I Know little of our history before 


my grandfather’s time except that a 
widow and her seven sons came to 
this part of the state from Lancas- 
ter county. 

“While I have not been able to es- 
tablish it accurately, my impression 
is that the widow was the wife of 
my great, great grandfather. I be- 
lieve his name was Daniel. 

Ancestor Settled In Cove 


“At any rate the immigrants from 
Lancaster settled in Clearidge. One 
of them, most likely my great grand- 
father, evertually came to what used 
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to be called Leather Cracker Cove. 
The Kauffmans and the Diltzes were 
the first white people in that neck 
of the woods. 

“The Diltzes settled at the head 
waters of Clover Creek on the pres- 
ent Bert Wagner farm. The Kauff- 
mans Settled at the head of the other 
stream on the other side of the Cove. 

“The Kauffmans from which Dan 
Kauffman and Mrs. D. P. Brown, ef 
Curryvile spring, were another 
breed of cats, as the saying is, but 
they were early settlers in this dis- 
trict too. 

Took Grain Over Pack Trail 

“The old folks used to say the 
Diltz men took their grain to a grist 
mill at Conococheague. They went 
over the zig-zag pack trail across 
the mountains. It took them _ three 
days. 

“When I was a boy there used to 
be a Diltz graveyard on the Wag- 
ner farm, It was so old that chest- 
nut trees ten or twelve inches at the 
butt had grown up among the graves. 
The names and dates were carved 
on native head stones. Former own- 
ers farmed over the graveyard. 
What a shame that all that valuable 
historical data was destroyed! 

“My father was John C. Kauffman. 
His wife was Mary Frederick, 
daughter of John Frederick, who 
lived on what was the George Gart- 
land, now the Irvin Stonerook farm 
east of Curryville. He ‘was born 
March 3, 1839. Mother was born 
April 25, 1847. They went to house- 
keeping on the old Joe Wisler farm. 
Joe was Sammy Wisler’s father. I 
was born there March 26, 1861. 

Resided On Several Farms 

“Joe Wisler married my Aunt 
Mary Kauffman when I was four 
years old. He bought the farm and 
moved on it from Emmettsbureg. So 
we had to move. We lived one year 
on the Fred Albright farm, then 
moved to the Bert Wagner farm and 
finally to the place below Frank Shu- 
man’s. 
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“My father was a carpenter by 
trade but he worked at the ore dump 
at Henrietta. He made a_ mi--step 
and fell from the overhead runway 
leading to the dump. He had to walk 
on crutches for a while. 

“Well, there was a flock of wild 
turkeys near the barn. My mother 
carried two rifles and pop hobbled 
to where the turkeys congregated. 
He shot two gobblers so big their 
necks dragged on the ground as 
mother carried them to the house. I 
can cee them yet plain as day. 

“George Vallance and Joe Wine- 
land, of Martinsburg, were great 
hunters. George Vallance went past 
our house one day with a bear on a 
one horse spring wagon, which he 
had shot. I mind it was longer than 
the wagon bed because the tail hung 
out over the back end. Old George 
walked behind the wagon. 


“Just to show you the difference 
between now and the old times in 
point of being tough: My father 
helped build the house on the Dan 
Shriver farm. The scaffold collapsed, 
throwing him to the stones and rub- 
bish below. He broke his arm, leg 
and I don’t know how many ribs. 

Injury Received Little Attention 

“They didn’t take him to a hospi- 
tal. They loaded him on a_e spring 
wagon and brought him home, The 
doctor attended him once or maybe 
a couple of times. For the rest my 
mother looked after him. Yes sir, 
they made them tough in those days. 

“I often have to think of how 
little account the men at the ore 
banks took of bad weather. One 
night Roger Trelfall walked through 
a snow storm from Woodbury to 
Henrietta. He must have had a drink 
or two too many. 

Had Late Visitor 

“Anyhow he got lost. A knock 
came at our door way late in the 
night. By that time the snow was 
twelve or fourteen inches deep. Here 
was Mr. Trelfall wanting to know 


where he was. As soon as father 
spoke, Mr. Trelfall said: 

“*Ah, my butcher friend. Now I 
know where I am.” He was always 
very polite, as the Irith are. 

“Father tried to make him come 
in but he wouldn’t do it, The reason 
he called pap his butcher friend was 
on account that he butchered for him 
one time. Mart Glass had promised 
to do the butchering. 

“Mr. Trelfall was a man to get an 
early start. He got up early and 
built fire under the kettles. He burn- 
ed all his wood and «till Mart didn’t 
come. After he had another supply of 
wood gathered together, pap butcher- 
ed for him. 

“Your grandpap, Dan Snowberger, 
was a school teacher. He taught sev- 
eral winters at the Paradise school. 
That was in the old building. A little 
old building that stood on the old 
Solesby place, close to where Bert 
Wagner’s house is. 

Enjoyed Playing Tricks 

“Dan was a great one to play 
tricks. My pap went to school to 
him. One evening when pap came to 
the schoolhouse early before night 
spelling school, Dan said: 

“*Wait till old Sammy Kensinger 
comes in, we'll have some fun.” 

“Sammy had a habit of asking 
every man he met for a ’chaw ter- 
wock.’ Dan had fixed up a chew with 
a lot of red pepper, 


“Well, Sammy came in and right 
off he asked for a chew. Dan made a 
great show of fumbling through his 
pockets. Finally he came across the 
chew and handed it to Sammy. 

“Sammy did come terrible  spit- 
ting but he didn’t part with the 
chew. He kept it in his mouth. After 
a while he said: 

““You musta had it clost to pep- 
per.” ' 


“Well now,” drawled Dan, “We. 
just butchered. Maybe a little pepper 


got on it.” 
“When my pap went to school to 
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Dan, there was a big, fat, good-nat- 
ured girl going to school by the name 
of Kate Loy. Kate had a funny way 
of talking. Dan and the scholars 
were always! on the lookout to laugh 
at Kate’s expense. 

“In spelling class one day, Dan 
pronounced words that were  pro- 
nounced the same but had different 
meanings, like bale, bail. The scho- 
lars were to spell the words, then 
give the definition. 

“When it came Kate’s turn, her 
word was bale, a package of goods. 
Amusing Incident In Class 

“*‘B-a-l-e,” spelled Kate, ‘Bag 0’ 
goose.” 

“That raised a laugh, and no mit- 
take, 

“TI mind well when pap built the 
house on the Wagner place. Dan 
Snowberger put up the wall. I was 
about four years old. My brother 
Levi and I were playing around 
there. Well Dan had laid his plug of 
tobacco on top of the wall. Levi and 
I wanted to work too. So we got 
busy and picked his tobacco apart 
into a pile’ of fine, little bits. Dan 
just laughed. 

“Have you ever noticed the cut at 
Matthew’s Summit?” asked ’Squire 
Kauffman. “Well, the traces are still 
there of a siding. At least you can 
see the width is there. 

“T remember there always were 
thirteen ore cars on the siding, On 
the run west, the train consisted of 
thirteen loaded cars. On arriving at 
the cut a mile east of Curry Station, 
they shifted the cars standing there 
on to the train and then went on to 
Johnstown. How they got up _ the 
mountains, I don’t know, The engines 


were pretty poor contrivances then. 


Interesting Character 


“Pete Clapper was the brakeman. 
He was a great fellow to play tricks 
and tell tall stories. The boys nick- 
named him Honest Pete because he 
always insisted the whoppers he 


told were the gospel truth. 


“Did I ever tell you the story of 
the time a bunch of fellows carried 
Pete acros: the mountain? 

“Well, Pete was shantying at the 
tunnel on the other side Tussey 
mountain. He sent word to Henrietta 
that he was very sick. George Ston- 
erook, Andy and Jake Benner, Dave 
and Ellick Miller, George Hartman 
and a couple of others hiked across 
the mountain to see him. 

“He was too sick to sit up. So they 
decided to carry him home in a lit- 
ter. They spelled each other off 
carrying him over the old zig-zag 
pack trail and finally got him as far 
as Miller’s blacksmith shop on this 
side of the mountain. 

“IT happened to be there at the 
time. The men were so played out, 
they dropped down to rest on any- 
thing that was handy. Pretty soon 
Pete asked for a drink of water. Then 
he got up and said he believed he’d 
walk the rest of the way home. The 
men were mad enough to knock his 
block off. 

Last Mile of Railroad 

“Did you ever know that the Cam- 
bria Iron Co, built the last mile of 
the railroad into Henrietta? They 
graded the track from the trestle to 
the Henrietta station with the refuse 
from the ore dumps: Yes, that’s 
right. Most of the ore dump is out 
there under the road bed. 

“The tre:tle was thirty feet high 
in the center. The supports were 
made of big pine and hemlock tim- 
bers brought from the Alleghenies. 

“One time three or four . girls 
(Mrs. Fred Byers and Mrs. Nancy 
Stonerook were two of them) were 
walking on the _ railroad, coming 
home from church at’ the Gospel 
Shop at Millerstown. 


Had Narrow Escape 
“Jim Stewart happened to be 
bringing in a train of empties. He 
couldn’t stop and the girls couldn’t 
get off the trestle. Well, they were 
in a fix. They dropped down between 
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the ties. Two hung to the ties with 
their arms until the train passed 
over them. The others managed to 
climb down the pillars to the ground. 

“Along about 1883, they filled up 
the trestle. The workmen laid a 
third rail in the middle of the track 
so they could push their narrow 
gauge dump cars over the trestle. 
Every time a train approached, they 
had to take the rail up. 

Built Turn-table 

“My pap helped to dig the excava- 
tion for the turn-table. The ground 
Was frozen so hard the chunks flew 
as high as their heads. At the same 
time the carpenters hewed the logs 
for the woodwork. 

“Some of the men suggested that 
they build a fire with the chips from 
the logs to warm themselves. They 
had a Dutchman for boss. 

“He said: ‘Vot! Put on chips. They 
chust smoke; they don’t bren.’ He 
meant burn. Pap helped dig out the 
foundation for the engine house, too. 

“Ellick Rhodes was the first host- 
ler. He used to ask me when I was 
going to town ( Martinsburg). He 
always sent a basket with me. I 
handed it to the bartender at the 
hotel. I never said a word but he 
knew what to do. He took the empty 
ones out and put full ones in, 

“The Cambria Iron Co. built the 
hotel and store at the same time as 
the railroad. The store wasn’t quite 


finished when they had the grand 
dedication. 


Celebrated First Run 

“The , big bugs came in when the 
train made the first run and cele- 
brated with a banquet and a dance in 
the store building. They danced all 
night. 

“Elias Stoudnour used tO say 
some of the people, who came to see 
the train pull in, were so backwoods 
that grown boys and girls, yes, mer 
oan women too, were in their bare 
eet. 


“Their eyes nearly bunged out of 


their heads. Oné fellow got so scar- 
ed he ran away as hard as hé could. 
yelling the engine waz: making for 
him. After the big bugs had eaten 
their dinner, they invited the boys 
to come in and eat. Elias said they 
ate their fill. 

“The Cambria Iron Co. had fixed 
up the basement of the hotel for a 
barroom. But D. D. Morrell and his 
uncle, D. J, Morrell, were such strong 
temperance men, they never allowed 
it to be opened. They fixed it so 
liquor couldn’t be sold within five 
miles around. 

Walked To Hagerstown 

‘When I was fifteen or _ sixteen 
years old my uncle, Dave Miller, and 
I walked to Hagerstown, Maryland, 
to get a job at harvesting. I didn’t 
walk quite the entire distance be~ 
cause I rode on the train from Sax~ 
ton to Everett where Uncle Dave 
lived. 

“We left Everett on Thursday 
morning and got as far as the top 
of Tuscarora mountain until dark. 
There we spent the night in an 
abandoned barn, sleeping on straw 
which the folks had emptied out of 
their chaff ticks when they moved 
away. 

“It seemed like we could get noth~ 
ing to eatin Fulton county. The 
people were so poor they said they 
hardly had anything for themselves. 
Without supper the night before and 
no breakfast we got to feeling pretty 
lank. 

“Findlly a@ woman in Franklin 
county gave uc a feed of flitch and 
hot rye bread. It tasted so good we 
pretty near licked the skillet. She 
didn’t want to take anything but we 
paid her thirty-five cents apiece. 

“The next night we put up at a 
Durnkdard preacher’s Uncle Dave 
knew about. Saturday afternoon we 
hit Hagerstown. I mind the jam of 
traffic was something to see, Slews 
of country folks in all kinds of horse 
drawn rigs. 
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Lincoln Highway Was Turnpike 

“The Lincoln highway was turn- 
pike then. I saw something I have 
never seen anywhere else. Men sat 
on sacks filled with straw and pound- 
ed cobble stones through iron rings 
So that they all were of the same 
size. They laid the stone by hand. 
It made a good solid road bed but it 
was no cinch to foot it over them. 


“To go on with our trip. We slept 
in a barn Saturday night south of 
Hagerstown. Sunday forenoon we 
landed at the farm of Samuel Pof- 
fenberger. 


Farm On Antietam Battlefield 

“The farm was on the Antietam 
battlefield. During the battle it lay 
between the Union forces and the 
Rebels. The first man _ killed in the 
battle was shot in Mr. Poffenberger’s 
barnyard. 


“A Union scout on horseback 
came to the barn to reconnoiter. At 
the same time a Johnnie came rid- 
ing up. The Union man got the lead 
on him first and killed him. 


“That night Mr. Poffenberger 
crawled out of the cellar and buried 


him. He marked the grave with 
Stakes but after the battle the 
ground was trampled so hard he 


never could find a trace of the grave. 


“Mr. Poffenberger had sent his 
wife and family to a place of safety. 
He hid in the cellar for three days. 
He told us he stuck his head out 
once after the shooting started but 
the minie balls flew so thick, he pop- 
ped back in and laid low until it was 
over. 

Corn Stained With Blood 


“Mr. Poffenberger said so 
blood was spilled at the 


much 
bloody 


Triangle, part of which was on his 
farm, that the grains of corn in his 
field were stained with blood. The 
soldiers took all his livestock. Not 
even a chicken was left. 

“They had big meals, like a wed- 
ding feast, every day at Poffenber- 
ger’s. I never saw such eaty. Mr. 
Poffenberger’s uncle lived with him. 
He was a Johnnie, Mr. Poffenberger 
was a Union man. They never ate a 
meal that they didn’t spat something 
fierce about the war. They fought it 
over again three times a day. 


“Well, I guess I’ve told you about 
aii much as you want to write, so, if 
that’s all, I’ll go to church.” 


Attends Church Regularly 

‘Squire and Mrs. Kauffman are 
members of the Church of God at 
Henrietta. Revival services were in 
progress at the time the By-gone 
Days reporter interviewed him. He 
doesn’t miss a service, if he can help 
ab 

He was married to Miss Frances 
Weyandt October 30th, 1890. They 
are the parents of nine children, four 
of whom are dead. Charles, the eld- 
est, was killed Sept. 23, 19835 when he 
fell from the roof of a house he was 
painting. The others were infants. 

The children living are: Pearl, 
wife of Roy Grabill, of Altoona, 
George, Jesse and John, of Henriet- 
ta, and Mary, wife of Scott W. Uhl, 
of Millersburg, Ohio. There are sev- 
enteen grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild, 

Both the ’Squire and his wife are 
blessed with good health. Mrs. Kauff- 
man hag the energy of a sixteen- 
year-old. The ’Squire never wore 
glasses in his life. He simply had no 
use for them. 
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Ancestors Helped Build Dick Schoolhouse 


Although he has worked in_ the 
Blank Book factory at Roaring 
Spring for a little over fifty-one 
years, Ira Dick never ceases to mar- 
vel at the miracles performed by the 
power machinery with which the 
plant is equipped. 

These mechanical creations of the 
brain of man, he often thinks can do 
the work better and certainly faster 
than the hands of humankind. 

It’s so different than it was when 
he was a boy in the Halter Creek 
district south of Roaring Spring 
where he lived with his widowed 
mother. 

The pittance he earned driving a 
horse and cart from the _ stone 
quarry to the lime kiln on his Uncle 
Rudolph Heoover’s farm, was very 
welcome in that poverty stricken 
household. 

Was Expert Spifiner 

The Widow Dick, who was Sus- 
anna Lower, one of the daughters of 
Henry Lower, former owner of the 
farm and many additional acres ad- 
jacent thereto, was an expert spin- 
ner. 

She spun the wool from their one 
and only sheep into yarn, afterwards 
knitting it into warm stockings and 
mittens for her little son. She also 
made his Kentucky jean trousers and 
canton flannel shirts. 

A bag of wneat, apples, or some 
other produce which Ira received for 
his work when he was seven or nine 
years old, helped stock the larder. 
After one of their cows hung herself 
in the woods, things really got bad. 
They had had two cows but as there 
was no stable on the lot where they 
lived, the animals pastured in the 
woods or barrens, seéking their own 
living. 

Mother sold the other cow after 
that. However, happiness seasoned 


the frugal fare in that little home, 
Winter evenings, Ira sat at his 
mother’s knee and listened to her 
read the English-German Bible, 
elther language being natural to her. 
She also read the old hymns of the 
church. Half of the hymnal was 
printed in English, the other half 
in German. 
Taught To Love Music 

She read the hymns to the little 
boy, humming the tunes, although 
she seldom sang. Thus the child im- 
bibed his love of music, which has 
been one of his chief enjoyments 
throughout the years. 

Uncle Rudolph Hoover lived along 
the pike in the big stone house, 
which he built, and which for many 
years, was owned by David Snow- 
berger and his wife. 

The farm was a hive of industry. 
Mr. Hoover was a farmer, squire, 
school teacher, churn and machinery 
agent. A stone quarry, two lime kilns 
and a brick plant were operated. 

Stone from the quarry was hauled 
to the railroad track for ballast and 
also to supply the lime kilns, the 
lime from which was sold to the 
paper mill, lime being an important 
adjunct to the process of manufac~- 
turing paper. 

Worked At Brick Pit 

Ird was off-bearer at the brick pit. 
Dave Snowberger was the moulder. 
He stood in the pit working at a con- 
trivance with wooden paddles which 
moulded thrée bricks at a_ time, 
Three boys, employed das offbedrers, 
carried the bricks on a board to @ 
sand bed, where with a practiced tilt, 
they slid off the bricks to dry. 

Dave Snowberger was such a hard 
worker that he kept the three off- 
bearers constantly busy. The clay 
was mixed with water in a grinder 
turned by a horse, walking round 
and round in a circle, 
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Every now and then, the moulder 
turned out a muley. That was bad, 
because it made extra work for the 
off-bearers, who were obliged to 
square it. 

Sudden Shower Unlucky 

But that was no patching to the 
unluckiness of a sudden shower or 
a rainy night. After a soaking, those 
bricks were a mess. They had to be 


- shaped and squared all over again. 


Sun dried until they were solid, 
they were put into the kiln to be 
burnt. It required a nice bit of work, 
too, to stack them, allowing open 


-spaces between the bricks in order 


ideal place in which to roast 


that the heat would envelope each 


' and every one evenly. 


The kiln was fired with wood. The 
resultant beds of hot coals made an 
pota- 


toes. Uncle Henry Lower furnished 
the potatoes. The boys declared their 
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_ reward of fifty cents, 


flavor could not be beaten. 


Ira Dick worked two summers in 


| the brick pit. Soon after sun-up, he’d 


see Dave Snowberger walk briskly 

down the hill. That was the signal 

for Ira to hustle on the job, too. 
Sundown Was Quitting Time 
Quitting time wasn’t until sun- 


down. The second summer, a second 
‘pit was opened, at which Jonothan 


Snowberger, Dave’s father, was the 
moulder. A rivalry was organ:zed, 
‘made interesting by the pledge of a 
or maybe a 


‘dollar, to the winner. The offbearers 
_inearly worked themselves to death. 


Spring were 
bricks Mr. Dick helped to make. The 


b 


‘Dave’s group won the prize. 
Numerous buildings in Roaring 
constructed of the 


_‘old borough school building was one 


\ 
; 


] 


| 


i) 


of them. The clay still remains on 
the farm in quantity but operations 
have been abandoned so long ago 
of ‘the 


there is little, if any trace, 
pits and kiln. 

Many of Mr. Dick’s happiest mem- 
ories relate to his association with 
Dr, Ed. Cowan, 


retired physician, 


now resident of North Dakota and 
Florida. 
Appreciated Kindness 

As a young fellow, Dr. Cowan was 
full of tricks, but his kindness warm- 
ed Ira Dick’s heart. He always had 
an apple in his pocket for the orphan 
boy, or a piece of candy and many 
were the drinks of milk he gave him 
from the crocks cooling in the Cowan 
spring house. _ 

Dr. Cowan one time put off a 
blast that rocked the whole country 
side. Filling an iron pipe with stones, 
scrap and dynamite, he lit the fuse 
then ran for his father’s barn as fast 
as he could go. 

The blast was louder than he ex- 
pected. Ben Knepper, conductor on 
the branch train, declared he heard 
it in Altoona. That may have been 
stretched a little but it was good and 
loud in Roaring Spring and residents 
along Halter Creek were nearly lift- 
ed off their chairs. 

Mrs. Adam Shorb said it broke all 
the dishes in her cupboard. At any 
rate, Ed. and his pal Mayberry Hin- 
sey, made it to the barn just in time. 
They were no sooner inside than the 
stones shot out of the pipe began 
thumping on the barn roof. 

Skates Were A Novelty 
_ “Hd. Cowan,” said Mr. Dick, “had 
the first pair of skates I ever saw. 
In those days, a hard crust froze on 
the snow. I’ll never forget the fun 
we had playing crack the whip. 

“Hd. wore a long tailed coat. A 
boy would hang onto his coat tails 
and another to the first boy and so 
on until there was a long line of us. 

“Rd. went skating at top speed, 
cutting turns and twists so that the 
boys were thrown helter skelter. 

“We hadn’t much recreation when 
Iwas a boy. We had to work. When 
we nad any leisure, we went for 
hikes, chestnut hunting and the like 
of that, or played hide and seek in 
the barns, 

County Fair Was Attraction 

“The county fair at Dell Delight 
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was the big attraction of the year. 
We always spent a day or two there 
when I was on the Hoover farm. 
Uncle Rudolph displayed his churns, 
as well as produce off the farm. I 
remember they made a specialty of 
big pumpkins. The men told me they 
fed them milk. I know they were 
enormous. 

“We went to the fair in the spring 
wagon. We looked forward to it for 
weeks in advance. Along with the 
sights, there was one thing we could 
bank on. It was sure to rain. It hard- 
ly ever failed. 

“The land at Dell Delight is 
swampy at best. After one of those 
old-fashioned down pours, the mud 
was almost shoe top deep, but we 
didn’t mind it.” 

Three or four decades ago John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s poem, “School 
Days,” held a favored place in the 
text book readers of that day. 

Recited lustily in high pitched 
monotone, its word pictures of a one 
room country school, touched a res- 
ponsive chord in the hearts of the 
youth of America. It had the appeal 
of idealizing a commonplace in their 
lives. 

They could look avout them in 
their own school room and see the 
“charcoal frescoes on the wall;” ‘“‘the 
master’s desk, deep scarred by raps 
official;” “the door’s worn sill be- 
traying feet that creeping slow to 
school, went storming out to play- 
ing.” 

The romance of the boy and girl 
lingering after dismissal while she 
shyly apologized for spelling the 
word he missed because she hated 
to trap above him had its counter- 
part in various couples whose senti- 
mental attachment had paired them 
off from the rest. y 

The one room schools are making 
their exit from this mundane scene 
and the poem has been relegated to 


the has-been collections of the an-. 


tiquarians, except for lingering ech- 





oes in the memoriez of old-timers. 
Oldest School Building in State : 

Harking back to the time of the 
poem, is the old Dick school house 
south of Roaring Spring. Owned by 
the Blair County Historical Society, 
it has the distinciton of being the 
oldest school building in central 
Pennsylvania. 

Ira Dick has deep sentimental in- 
terest in the Dick school because 
both his grandfathers helped to build 
it. In fact his father’s father, Daniel 
Dick, donated the land. His mother’s 
father, Henry Lower helped in the 
construction. . 

Mr. Dick’s mother used to tell that | 
the stones were hauled from her. 
father’s farm, now the Jonn Brum- | 
baugh farm, during the winter of | 
1830, or thereabout. 


Built During Winter Months 
On account of the men being un- | 
able to knock off work during the 
busy ©eason, they joined together to | 
complete the project in the dead of | 
winter, Snow was deep, necessitat- | 
ing hauling the stones on sleds. 


The roof was made of good stout | 
Shingles, split by hand from quar- | 
tered logs. Slabs supported by four) 
sticks stuck in obliquely at the ends, | 
formed the seats. Boards fastened to 
the walls did duty as a desk for the! 
larger pupils. Mr. Dick believes the 
original door still bars the entrance. 


A ten plate stove and a desk for | 
the teacher just about completed the 
furnishings. We know they had maps 
because Mr. Dick’s father, Joseph P. 
Dick, made an entry in his ledger, 
now in the possession of his son, 
under the date of 1857: “Freight on! 
maps, $1.63.” ! 

They used the Osgood’s readers) 
and arithmetics that had real brain| 
teasers in the back of the book. Mr,.} 
Dick has the books which an older| 
brother studied. It may be that the! 
more adyanced arithmeticians also 
received instruction in algebra. 











Continued Education 
Henry Lower Mr. Dick’s uncle, a 

Student at the school was quite adept 

at algebra. Very bright and ambi- 

_ tious, he pursued the Study of the 
| higher branches on his own initiative 
. and far beyond the capacity of his 
| teachers. His promising career was 
| cut short by a bullet at the battle of 
| Fredericksburg, Va. during the Civil 
| War. 
Mr. Dick never went to the Dick 
| school, neither did his mother. She 
| ‘went to school in a building which 
| stood close to the site of the present 
Roaring Spring Church of the Breth- 
| ren. The teacher was John Lower, 
progenitor of the present representa- 
tives of the Lower family hailing 
from the town. 

Mr, Dick went to the Walters 
“school at Scratchtown two years. 
The remainder of his schooling until 
che was eighteen was at the Cowen 
School, which stood at the fork of the 
Woodbury Pike and the road to Mar- 
tins burg. 

His parents boarded a couple of 
the teachers at the Dick school, no- 
tations in the aforesaid ledger con- 
taining references to Hiram Winslow 
and a Mr. Hammen. 

March 1857, appears the entry: 
“Hiram Winslow for winter’s board- 
ing, $25.00.” Other teachers, whom 
‘Mr. Dick recollects, were Maria Mor- 
rison and Aunty Mary Bassler, who 
‘died a few years ago, well up in the 
nineties. 

Not all the teachers fulfilled the 
standard set by the law abiding 
people of the community as is evi- 
Kdenced by the following protest 
Which is one of Mr. Dick’s most in- 
teresting mementos: 
Objected To Teacher 
January 25, 1858. 
To the Board of Directors: 
We the undersigned Subscribers do 
make Report that our school teacher 
not a competent teacher first that 
he gets drunk and neglects his bus- 
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iness second that a greater part of 
the time he don’t take up school be- 
fore ten o’clock A. M. Therefore we 
would like to have him expelled. 
Maple Spring District To the Board 
of Directors. 

Daniel Dick, Sr. Henry Beightel 
Henry S. Helsel (X) his mark Sam- 
uel Dick Jacob Cowen Jr. David 
Dick Levi Neterer Jacob P. Dick 
Jeremiah Neterer Samuel Neterer 
David N. Cowen Edward Cowen 
Michael Croft. 

The Dick school functioned as a 
subscription school until after the 
institution of the free school system 
in 1834. Following its abandonment 
in 1870, it had a varied career as a 
dwelling house, a slaughter house and 
a church. 

Rescued From Ruins 

Rescued from ruin by a group of 
public spirited citizens of the com- 
munity, of whom Mr. Dick was one, 
they repaired the building and suc- 
ceeded in evoking a degree of gen- 
eral interest which culminated in its 
being taken over by the Historical 
society. 

When he was a lad of six or seven 
years old Mr. Dick went to church 
at the school house, Services were 
conducted by the local ministers of 
the Brethren in Christ denomination, 


colloquially known as the River 
Brethren. 
The congregation sat on _ slab 


benches facing the preacher’s stand. 
A few benches on the west side of 
the room at a right angle from the 
pulpit formed an amen corner. Mr. 
Dick recalls that old Henry Beightel, 
hi- son John, and Henry Helsel were 
regular occupants of these benches. 

Reverends Andy Bassler, Jacob 
Bes‘ler, John Stoner, John and Ab- 
ram Bowers and Peter Keagy were 
usually present. No matter how 
many ministers attended, they all got 
up one after another and spoke. 

Service Was Lengthy 
The effect naturally was to draw 
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out the service to a length that mu‘t 
have seemed long to a seven year old. 
Tendency to restlessness was curbed 
by Mrs. Isaac Bowers, who slipped 
him cookies to eat. 

“T can remember Mrs. Bowers,” 
stated Mr. Dick, “as clearly as if it 
were yesterday as she drove up to 
church in a rockaway buggy drawn 
by an old gray horse. I was always! 
glad to see her, maybe the cookies 
had something to do with it. She 
nearly always sat beside me and my 
mother, which pleased me very much. 
She was a very nice lady. 

Preached Good Sermons 

“Some of those local ministers 
preached interesting sermons. Yes, 
they were good preachers. I liked 
John Stoner especially. He held your 
interest so much you hung on every 
word and just when he reached the 
high point, he stopped and sat down. 

“You know I think that one of the 
most important things in a preacher’s 
course of instruction would be to 
train him to stop at the proper place. 

Hymnals Were Scarce 

“There were only a few hymnals, 
The preachers lined the hymns. I 
wasn’t much of a judge because I 
was too young, but I thought the 
cinging sounded pretty good, 

“T have the impression that bug- 
gies at that time were more or less 
of a luxury. 

“The people who came to the Dick 
school house drove rockaways or 
spring wagons. Buggies, of the later 
type, were not in general use. Ser- 
vices at the school house were held 
potisibly every four weeks. As I re- 
member that they came in sleds, they 
must have had church the year 
around. 

Walked To Church 

“T can remember my mother and 
myself walking through the snow to 
the Albright Church of the Brethren. 
The preachers were George W. and 
John Brumbaugh and James and 
Brice Sell] and John Stayer. Since 






























we lived in different places, I went 
to church where it was most con- 
venient for walking. : 

“J attended Sunday gchool for a. 
couple of years at the Walters school 
house, You remember they gave out 
blue and red tickets, Lowery Walter 
the superintendent gave me a book 
for tickets, which I still have and 
which I prize very much.” 

“It’s a curious thing,’? explained 
Mr. Dick, “how certain incidents 
stick in your memory as long as you 
live. When I was eighteen years old 
the Roaring Spring band gave a pro- 
gram at Dell Delight during county 
iair week. : 

‘Well, I could viay oniy one piece. 
That was the Vogesen March, But 
David M. Gates, the director, asked 
me to go along anyway. Maybe he 
wanted somebody to carry the horn. 
At any rate, I was one of them, We 
thought we made a pretty fine ap- 
pearance, dressed up in our blue uni- 
forms with swallow tails, red cuffs 
and brass buttons. 

“We had thirty-five members at 
one time. I don’t remember how 
many went to Dell Delight but it 
was a large aggregation. Something 
took place, I can see yet. We were 
invited to the county home and men- 
tal hospital to play. As a «pecial 
treat to the inmates, the steward or, 
perhaps, the county commissioners, 
arranged to have a flag raising. 

“They raised a large flag and as 
it unfolded, a great number of little 
flags fell from it. The idea was to 
have the inmates pick up the small. 
flags. The one securing the highest 
number was given a prize. It was a 
scene that moved every one of us. 

“The plight of those unfortunate 
people was pitiful. That was espec- 
jally so in the case of a woman from 
town here, we all knew. I saw tears 
in the leader’s eyes, It certainly 
a sad sight to see thete poor souls 
bereft of their reason. 
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Old Band Gisbanded 

“The band used to practice in the 
basement of the old hotel, now the 
Nason hospital. As nearly as I can 
tell, it was! in existence for fifty-two 
years. When we disbanded a few 
years ago we turned over our instru- 
ments and the balance in the treas- 
ury to the High school band. We 
gave them a little over $298. 

“We had plenty of engagements. 
Outside of town, we played at shop 
picnics: once in a while. Locally, we 
Played at church picnics, patriotic 
occasions, serenadings, festivals. We 
had enough members when our en- 
gagements required to split up into 
two sections. That is, we could 
make up two full bands. I have the 
minutes since 1917. I find it very 
interesting to read of the doings and 
recall the old times as I read over 
the names. 

“Speaking of music reminds me 
of the Walters school. We had such 
good singing. There were as high 
as sixty pupils. You know the young 
folks went to echool, many of them, 
until they were twenty-one. 

“My, those old songs still ring in 
my head. ‘Old Dog Tray,’ ‘Old Front 
Door,’ ‘Smiling May.’ Levi Bidd'e 
was; my first teacher there. Levi 
Points was the second. Both were 
interested in music. 


Remembers Brother’s Wedding 

“Another leading event of my boy- 
hood was my brother Thaddeus’ wed- 
ding near Goshen, Indiana. He had 
gone west some years before. His 
bride was a girl from town here, Su- 
san Hunter, Thev were married at 
my Uncle Levi Neterer’s. 

“Mother and I went on the train. 
Everybody had a good time at the 
wedding. Lots to eat. My wife and 
I were at their golden wedding ten 
years ago. As far as I know, I was 


the only one there, besides my broth- 
er and his wife who had been pres- 
ent at the original wedding. Thad- 
deus died two years ago. 


Susan still 
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is alive. She lives in the old home. 
Employed at Planing Mill 

“In 1888 I went to work in the 

Roaring Spring planing mill, John 

Shaffer, manager. It was quite an 

extensive industry. There must have 


‘been twenty-seven people employed. 


Carpenters sawyer:, planers, Andy 
McGraw, John Siers and John Tip- 
ton were some of the workmen. 


“I ran a planer. We turned out 
wood work for the Bethel church and 
the houses on Spring street. There 
was a handle factory as a kind of 
side line. There was quite a demand 
for ax, fork and shovel handles. 

“On May 27, 1890, I went to work 
in the Blank Book factory and have 
been there continuously ever since, 
with tthe exception of a year and a 
half when I was in Williamsburg. I 
was sent there as foreman in 1905 
when the paper mill was started. | 


“There were one hundred and fifty 
employes at the book factory when 
I started to work. J. W. Smith, the 
superintendent, and I are the only 
ones left. His service is longer than 
mine, Children and grandchildren 
of the employes of fifty years ago 
are on the pay roll now. 


Change in Machinery 

“When I think of the change dur- 
ing these years in the machinery, it 
seems to border on the miraculous. 
It’s easy to see why there is unem- 
ployment. Machines have displaced 
so many laboring jobs. Mostly, they 
do them better, too. 

“Take the smasher for instance. 
You probably know books are laid 
out flat and sewed through the cen- 
ter. In order to close them they have 
to be pressed shut with a pressure 
so powerful that they will stay shut. 
The machine is run by electricity, 
which puts on a presure of several 
tons, much quicker than you can de- 
scribe it. 

“T used tto operate a smasher or 
crusher. It was worked with a screw 
that was pushed down by making 
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half turns on it with an iron bar. I 
had to work the bar by hand. 


Machines Opérate Fast 

“The automatic machine that rules 
the paper, rules on one side, turns 
the page and rules the other side 
almost faster than the eye can fol- 
low. Feeders, cutters, binders, fol- 
ders, work without attention. About 
the only hand work now is pasting. 
Girls still paste the backs of the 
books by hand. 

“Dr. A. L. Garver invented a bin- 
der that does wonderful work. In 
spite of the labor saving machinery, 
which is so much speedier and in 
some cases, more accurate, than hu- 
man hands, the business has expan- 
ded so greatly that there are more 
employes now at the factory than 
there were 50 years ago. In 1890 
there were 150, There are about 200 
now.” 


Suffered One Accident 

Although Mr, Dick has worked 
with high power machinery for so 
many years, he suffered but one ac- 
cident. Dec. 21, 1892, he had the 
ends of two fingers cut off by a book 
trimmer. In those days there was 
ao professional first aid. 

Mr. Dick knocked off work long 
enough to walk to Dr. A. S. Stayer’s 
office for treatment. The doctor was 
obliged to ¢ut off another section in 
order to make the severance at the 
joint, as an aid to healing. Local 
anaesthesia had not yet come into 
general practice. Mr, Dick under- 
went the operation “barefoot.” After 
it was over he went right back to 
work. 


It might be well at this point to 
make a survey of Mr. Dick’s family 
tree. In the first place his name as 
it is entered in the family Bible is 
Jacob Ira. However to avoid confu- 
sion caused by the similarity of in- 
itials of others of the Dick surname, 
he has written his name Ira L. for 
many years, 


Last Survivor of Family 

He was born May 26, 1870, on the 
farm adjoining the Albright Church 
of the Brethren. As has been men- 
tioned heretofore, he is 4 son of Ja-~ 
cob P. and Susanna Lower Dick. The 
youngest, he is the last survivor of 
his immediate family. 

They were Sarah Ellen, wife of 
Charles W. Garber, Mary Jane, wife 
of Charles Ridenour, Thaddeus and 
Daniel. 

Mr. Dick does not have much in- 
formation about his forebears on his 
father’s side but he has the Lower 
family Bible. Therefore he is well 
versed on his mother’s side of the 
house. 

Dr. Dick at Washington’s Bedside 

A Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick, a friend 
of Washington, was at the death bed 
of the Father of his Country. He 
cut the pendulum of the clock in 
Washington’s room to fix the exact 
instant of time of the death of the 
great American. Mr. Dick doés not 
know Whether he has 4 conimon an-~ 
cestry with Dr, Dick. 

According to a quaint custom, 
éach child’s birth récord ift the Bible 
sets forth the sign of the zodiac un- 
der which it was born. The entries 
are written in a scholarly German 
seript. 

Henry Lower, Mr. Dick’s great~- 
grandfather, was born Jan. 17, 1792. 
Christina Nicewonger his wife, was 
born Jan. 17, 1800. They were mar~ 
ried May 18, 1819. The descendants 
of this couple include a large pro- 
portion of fhe citizens of Roaring 
Spring and Taylor township. 

United in Marriage 

Ira L. Dick and Miss Sarah Jane 
Harker, daughter of Mr. and Mr, 
Edward Harker, were united in mar~ 
riage March 29, 1896. They have 
two sons, Charles H. and John Orie. 

Master Donald, John’s son and 
Betty Anri, Charles’ daughter, the 
only grandchildren, are the joy of 
the grandparents’ lives. They are 
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steady visitors in that happy home, 
whose hospitality is expansive en- 
ough and warm enough to welcome 
the stranger or the multitude of 
friends any time they pull the latch 
string. 

One of the first things noted by 
the stranger within their gates is the 


musical speaking voices of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dick. Low toned, they seem to 
be attuned to melody. 

Consistent members of the Luth- 
eran church at Roaring Spring, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dick are active in the 
different departments. Mr. Dick has 
directed the choir for forty years. 


Mrs. Keith Relates Tragic Deaths of Sons 


“It amuses me,” said Mrz. Nancy 
Keith, of Roaring Spring, “to see 
how puzzled young people are today 
when I tell them about the fun we 
had when I was young. 

“T guess they are kind of bewil- 
dered because they can’t understand 
what there was to laugh at. Yll say 
we didn’t have to go to the movies or 
to Johnstown or Philadelphia to have 
fun, Why, we had the best times in 
our own family. You see, there were 
so many of us. : 

“Phen the neighbors came to see 
us. Sometimes I think folks don’t 
know how to visit any more. They 
think they have to be imvited first. 
The people they visit aren’t satis- 
fied unless they serve refreshments. 
Louis Hoover (he lives across the 
street) says ‘we had better times 
than. our grandchildren.’ 

Neighbors Were Kind 

‘When we lived on the farm on 
Hickory Bottom, the neighbors came 
any time. My mother was bedfast 
off and on for eight years. I'll never 
forget how kind the neighbors were. 
They’d come in to sit with mother 
and to help wherever they could. 

“Lizzie Fouse, old Davy Byers’ 
daughter, was one of the best women 
I ever knew. She came so often to 
see mother, After she was gone I 
could see how much better mother 
was. Lizzie had cheered her up and 
got her interested in other things. 

“Tizzie was married twice. Her 
first husband, Mr. Fouse, was the 


Reformed minister’s son. Her second 
husband was Samuel Walk. They 
raised Annie Wike, Mrs. Grant Hite: 
Annie and I were chums, 

Manner of Living Different 

“Now, I don’t say people are not 
as good as they used to be. Times 
have changed. Their way of doing 
things and their way of living are 
different. The automobile is pretty 
much to folame, I ‘guess, 

“Not long ago I heard Mrs. Annie 
Miller and her sister, Mrs. Sara Rep- 
logie, discussing it. They said in our 
day we never heard about the ter- 
rible things: that are in the news- 
papers now. And this thing of girls 
drinking along with the boys, why 
that never would have been allowed. 
There wasn’t so much drunkenness, 
I know. 

“But not everybody acts like that. 
I’m thankful there are so many good 
people in the world. They give so 
much of their time to doing good, 
that I wouldn’t like to say the world 
is getting worse. Anyway, it’s not 
for me to judge.” 

Native of Waterside 

Mrs. Keith is a daughter of Jerry 
B. and Leah Anna (Hoffman) Hol- 
linger, She was born on the present 
Charon Replogle farm at Waterside, 
June 2, 1868. Her family is rooted 
in Morrisons Cove history «ince its 
beginning. 

On her father’s side her granidpar- 
ents were Samuel and Nancy 
(Baker) Hollinger. Her mother was 
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a daughter of Christian and Mary 
(Longenecker) Hoffman. 

While she was a little child, the 
family moved to Hickory Bottom, 
where She grew up. Her brothers 
and sisters are: John Hollinger, who 
died of scarlet fever in early child- 
hood; Annie (Mrs. Jacob L. Keagy), 
of Woodbury; Susan Blizabeth (Mrs. 
Daniel F. Bassler), late of Wood- 
bury; Minnie Miriam (Mrs. Abram 
Byers), Woodbury; David L, Hollin- 
ger, residing on the Hollinger home- 
stead farm near Woodbury. 

Sarah Ellen, Mr. Hollinger’s twin 
sister, died at the age of one year 
and five months, of measles. Tressic 
A. is the wife of Andrew Guyer of 
Altoona, and Leah Jane, the young- 
est, is the wife of Lioyd Dilling, of 
Hickory Bottom. 

Enjoyment Was Inherent 

Young folks today should not be 
mystified at what constituted enter- 
tainment in the old days. Enjoy- 
ment was inherent in the disposi- 
tion of the individual. 

Mrs. Keith’s readiness to laugh 
and share her genial nature make 
her a favorite companion, in spite of 
tragedies which have befallen beyond 
the ordinary experience of the ma- 
jority of mortals. Simple, whole- 
some pleasures are all that appeal 
to her. Newfangled forms of enter- 
tainment at so niuch per ticket, are 
as incomprehensible to ther as the 
old customs are to sophisticated 
Young America. 

Her thoughts hark back to sled 
rides, «pelling bees, walking to 
church and Sunday school, apple cut- 
tings and the touch and go encoun- 
ters of kindred minds. Her birth 
date shows she is getting up in years 
but she is till good fun, 

Referring to the weather last Sat- 
urday, Oct. 25, which was bright and 
sunny as mid-summer, she _ re- 
marked: 

“This pileasant weather centainly 
is different from last October 20. My 








sister Susie (Mirs. Bassler) was bur- 
ied that day. We buried her at Dny 
Hill. It began snowing at 11 o’clock 
in the morning and it snowed all day. 

“Susie died in this house. She had 
broken her hip more than a year 
ibefore her death when she fell in the 
ibathroom, but the immediate cause 
of her death was a heart attack. 

“Tt is a funny thing, Mother broke 
her hip, too. It happened in a way 
that doesn’t seem possible. She 
turned to speak to one of the girls 
as she was openimg the screen door. 
Somehow she slipped and fell on the 
porch, 

Grandparents Settled in Kansas 

“TI don’t know how old I was, not 
more than tten, I think, when my 
father’s people went to Kansas. I 
don’t know why they went but 
Grandfather and Grandmother Hol- 
linger and their sons, Uncle Jake, 
Unele Simon and Uncle Lewis and 
their families all went together. 

“My uncles were all married he- 
fore they left. Uncle Simon had 
married Lizzie Smith and Uncle 
Lewis's wife was one of Stuffy Car- 
per’s daughters. They settled at Pa- 
ola, Miami county, Kansas, and nev- 
er came back. They all did well. 
iMiy father went to see his parents: 
once but I’ve never gone. 

“A year after the others had gone 
my mother’s brother, Uncle John 
Hoffman, went to Kansas, too. He 
was married to father’s sister Louisa. 
The descendants of these families. 
are scattered over Kansas, Oklaho- 
ma, Missouri and I don’t know how 
many other states. 

Each Girl Assigned Work 

“We girls all had our work at | 
home. I did the rough work, slop- - | 
ping I call it. Scrubbing, milking, 
gardening and the like. Minnie 
codked. Susie served. It seems to 
ime I could always crochet and knit. 
We girls picked up our fancy work 
at any leisure time we had. I used 
to take pride in knitting mittens 
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with the fancy raised stitches on the 
backs. . 

“TI went to school when I had the 
chance. Our school was at Mount 
Joy. The last year I went Cousin 
Jake Mock taught. I went one day 
that term and Minnie went two days. 
On account of mother’s sickness we 
had to quit. We got to go on the 
last day, though. That was a treat. 

“My, I thought it couldn’t be when 
they tore down the Hickory Bottom 
church, I loved to go there when 
Il was a girl. All our neighbors, the 
Hafflys, Detwilers, Keiths, Briden- 
thals and Hartmans, attended ser- 
vices there. The church used to be 


full. Annie Wike, Lorenna and Le- 
ora Hartman were my ~— special 
friends.” 


Every (bride hopes for a bright, 
clear wedding day. The weather didn’t 
cooperate a bit on December 26, 1889 
when Nancy L. Hollinger and Elmer 
E. Keith were married. 

The ‘bride was dicappointed be- 
cause it was one of the worst days 
She ever saw. It was cold and blus- 
tery and the rain fairly poured. 

They were married at the bride’s 
home at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
Elder Peter Keagy performed the 
ceremony and Minnie Hollinger and 
Abram Byers stood for them. 

Radiant, happy young Mrs. Keith 
wore a lead or taupe colored cash- 


_ mere dre:s which had been made by 


A ES 


her sister in the prevailing mode of 


‘pleats and over skirt. 


Visited Relatives on Honeymoon 
Immediately following the cere- 
mony, the bridegroom helped his 


bride into his buggy and they were 


off on a honeymoon trip to his rela- 
tives, the Keiths and MceClains, of 


_ Trough Creek valley. 





Not long after they started on the 
long journey across the mountain, 
it began to snow and the wind blew 
a gale. They were gilad when at last 
they arrived at the home of Uncle 


Eli Keith. 
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Then began a round of visiting 
and big dinners, which lasted for ten 
days. It was somewhat of an ordeal 
to the shy little bride to meet. ail 
thoce ‘well-wishing strangers. Since 
this was her first trip away from 
home, Hickony Bottom seemed to be 
a long way off. 

Since then, traveling over long dis- 
tances has become a commonplace 
to Mrs. Keith, Last fall she had a 
grand trip to Florida. In company 
with her sister, Mrs. Andrew Guyer, 
the llatter’s son and daughter, War- 
ren and Marian, and Miss Marian’s 
friend, George Hunter, the party vis- 
ited Mrs. Guyer’s eldest daughter. 
Mrs. Stanley Ward and her husband, 
at their home near Tallahassee. Flor- 
ida did not seem much farther away 
from home in these rapid transit 
days than Trough Creek via horse 
and ibugigy. 

Took Up Housekeeping 

Mr. and Mirs. Keith went to house- 
keeping April 1, 1890, on the Isaac 
stern farm in Taylor township. Re- 
maining there two years, they moved 
to the Dave Replogle, now the Dr. 
Claude Snider farm, off Cove Lane. 

Following farming at Dry Hill, 
near Woodbury, they bought the 
farm where they began housekeep- 
ing, and continued their residence 
there until Mr. Keith’s death, May 
30, 1936. 

Since her widowhood, she has lived 
in her town house at Roaring Spring, 
near the Church of the Brethren 
house of worship. Her only daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Leo Johnson, her husband 
and children, live with her. 

Daughter Was Welcome 

Arriving after the firth of seven 
stalwart sons, Edna (Mrs. Johnson) 
surely was a welcome baby. Mrs. 
Keith says, “We thought she was the 
only girl in the county.’ 

The sons, David N. Keith, Martins- 
bung, R. D.; Jacob Irvin, of Poplar 
street, Roaring Spring; Harry Ells- 
worth, garageman, Roaring Spring: 
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Eli, deceased; Raymond M., residing 
on the homestead farm’ in Taylor 
township; Samuel Roy, deceased, and 
Jerry Clair, of Roaring Spring, R. D., 
all lived to healthy and useful man- 
hood. 
Sons Burned to Death 

The cold hand of death first broke 
this family circle with catastrophic 
impact during the spring and sum- 


mer of 1934. Eli and Roy were 
burned to death. Eli was fatally 
scalded when the gasoline in his 


tractor exploded. 

Roy waixs burned in a brush fire 
while he was at work clearing a back 
field. 

“T’ve never been satisfied that Roy, 
strong and active as he was, would 
have accidentally set himself afire. 
I feel sure that some day the mys- 
tery of his death will come to light,” 
explained the sorrowing mother. 

“The sudden and terrible taking 
away of our boys was too much for 
Mr, Keith. He just couldn't be rec- 
onciled. It seemed like he couldn’t 
eet over it. He took sick and died 
within two years. I just don’t let 
myself think about it. I wouldn’t 
dare get to study about it. 

Son Served in World War 

“T feel so worried about the war. 
It looks az if our country will get 
into it. Irvin was overseas in the last 
war. He wrote me the best letters. 
I was always afraid of what might 
happen (but our letters to each other 
brought us so cloze together. I pity 
the mothers who may have to give 
up their boys in this war.” 

“Why, of course, I worked hard 
on the farm,’ answered Mrs, Keith, 
to a query by the By-gone Days re- 
porter. But I didn’t do it all my- 
self. I had one girl who worked for 
me twenty-two years. Yes, May Rock 
worked for me by the day for that 
many years. She is a good worker. 
We always got along so well.” — 

“Yes, we shipped milk. “I stopped 
milking the latter part of 1910. I 


tramped on a nail Oct. 17. It never 
opened until Nov. 19. My foot was 
so bad that Elmer said they’d take it 
off if I went to the hospital. 
Suffered Sore Foot 

“We tried everything. After it 
opened, a piece of sole from my shoe 
and some ravelings from my stock- 
ing worked out through the top of 
my foot. After that I got erysipelas 
and then it sweenied. 

“No matter what they did, I could 
feel no warmth in my foot. It was 
like a chunk of ice. I sent for Mrs. 
Nancy Sturgeon Steward to pow- 
wow for it. Well, she ‘tried’ and it 
didn’t seem to do much good. 

“She said, ‘I don’t believe much in 
pow-wowing, do you?’ 

“T said, ‘I believe in it, you go right 
ahead.’ 

“She went to the chicken houre 
and got some straws and pow-wowed 
with them, Right away, I felt heat 
in my foot and it got better from 
that time on. Edna was born the 
next January. 

“Because she was the only girl | 
among so many brothers, the boys 
would try to get her to do what they 
did. You should have seen her ride 
our mules when «the was little. She 
was a reguiar cowgirl. 

Nephew Now in Army 

“My sister Jane’s son, Robert Dill- | 
ing, is with the army out in the state 
of Washington. He studied whether | 
to go into aviation or serve as a 
cook. I told Jane to tell him to‘go | 
in as a cook, then he’d be sure to get | 
enough to eat. | 

“Well, he’s a cook. He wrote. in | 
one of his letters that he helped cook | 
from sixty to sixty-five gallons of | 
chicken for their Sunday dinner. 

“T’'m certainly proud of my grand- | 


children. There are twenty-five of 
them; thirteen boys and_ twelve | 
etx’ is 


Our entire country pays honor to | 
the Gold Star mothers, whose badge | 
of golden hue symbolizes’ the loss 











of their Sons in war, Although Mrs. 
Keith lost her boys in times of. peace, 
the circumstances of their death are 
no whit less tragical. 

She wears no outward badge or 
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emblem for the eye to note. Her 
high courage, Christian fortitude and 
virtues of motherhood shed a lustre 
more precious than. gold or «parkling 
gem. 





Inherits Wood Working Ability 


“There are two different Stories 
about how the first Benner came to 
America,’ remarked Levi G. Benner, 
of Martinsburg. 

“According to one version he came 
with a shipload of ‘Blind’ Hessians 
hired by the British to fight against 
the colonists during the Revolution-~ 
ary war. After they landed at Phil- 
adelphia they refused to fight against 
the Americans. 

“The British then imprisoned them 
at Carlisle. Following the war, they 
were released by the Americans. 
They scattered over the country. 
Some received land grants in Mary- 
jand, where my ancestors came from. 

“The other story is that the Ben- 
ners originally were French and that 


the first Benner was brought over 
: ‘with French treops against the Brit- 


ish. 
Believes Ancestors Were French 
“T am inclined to believe that this 
is the true story. My son-in-law, 
Lloyd Stayer, had gone into it with 


' the view of writing a family history 


of the Stayers, Benners and Bech- 


 tels. 


“He was of that opudon. Besides, 
when I worked in Pittsburgh, a fel- 
low workman, who had been born in 
France, said tre name Benner was 
quite common in the section of 
France where he hailed from, 

“TI can not go farther back than 
my great-grandfather, John Benner. 
He came to the Cove from the Con- 
ococheague in Maryland. Why he 
came or when he came, I do not 
know. 


Settled Near Henrietta 

“My father, Andrew Benner, was 
born in 1801 but I do not know 
whether he was born in Maryland or 
the Cove. My ancestors were wood 
cutters. They settled back of Henri- 
etta along the ridge. 

“T’ve heard the old timers say the 
Cove in the valley part was covered 
by great pines and oaks.. They were 
so large that it. was very hard to 
clear the land. The only way the set- 
tlers could get rid of the trees was to 
cut them down, roll them in piles 
and burn them. Well, they would be 
worth a lot of money now because 
their like would be hard to find in 
the world today. 

“The trees on the ridges and moun- 
tains were smaller, so the first set- 
tlers that came in here kept close te 
the springs and streams along the 
ridges. They made little clearings 
and hunted and fished. It was toe 
much trouble for them to tackle the 
big timber, 

Chopped Wood for Iron Works 

“One ibranch of the Benners were 
miners. They worked at Hopewell. 
Later they went to Johnstown. My 
father chopped wood for the char- 
coal hearths which charred wood for 
Dr. Peter Shoenberger’s iron works 
at Rebecca Furnace. 

“He must have been pretty good 
with the ax. I remember a story 
they used to tell about him. He 
wanted some article, I forget what 
it was, that a man he worked with 
had bought at the store. Father of- 


fered to cut a cord of wood for it. 
“One morning he cut the wood and 
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ranked it before breakfast. <A cord, 
as you know, is eight feet long, four 
feet wide and four feet high. My 
father hewed smooth and straight. 
He searcely left an ax mark, I have 
one of his broad axes. 

“At the time the trees on the 
mountain were cut for charcoal, they 
must have been first growth. There 
was no demand for timber before 
that. Everybody had a surplus. 

Cut Ties for Henrietta Railroad 

“The trees grew up again and the 
furnaces shut down until about forty 
or fifty years ago. I remember the 
second growth was cut for raiload 
ties and mine props. My father cut 
ties for the Henrietta branch rail- 
road when it was first built. 

Now it’s grown up again pretty 
well, this being the third growth. 
It is a strange thing, but for some 
reason, the pines do not seem to re- 
place themselves. The only place I 
know where there is a good stand of 
second growth pines is on the other 
side of Woodbury. 

“IT cut mine props out of the third 
growth. I was never happier in my 
life. I guess wood cutting is in my 
blood,”’ 

Mr. Benner was born February 27, 
1863, near Henrietta, the son of An- 
drew and Katharine Benner. He had 
three brothers and three sisters. 

They were Mary, wife of Simon 


Rightnour, both of whom are de- 
ceased. Barbara, widow of William 
Treese, who resides at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Cecil Robinett, 
Everett, R. D.; Elizabeth, wife of 
Luther Shoop, of Hollidaysburg; 
Paul, of Johnstown; Daniel, late of 
California, deceased, and David Ben- 
ner, of Cucamonga, in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Benner had the good fortune 
to be the middle one of the seven. 
David, the youngest, is employed by 
the water company, which supplies 
Los Angeles, Hollywood and adja- 
cent towns with pure, fresh water 





piped from the nearby mountain 
heights. 
Made Own Way in World 

Since the age of eleven years he 
made his own way in the world. At 
that tender age, he was given a 
home with the family of Christian 
Hoover, on the present Calvin Hoo- 
ver estate farm, south east of the 
airport, 

“When I was little,” continued Mr. 
Benner, “people used to say Chris 
tian Hoover made me work too hard. 
I did work hard, but I was always 
blessed with good health and 
strength and it was not true that I 
was overworked. ; 

Taught Habit of Working 

“What Christian Hoover did was 
to teach me the habit of working. 
That was a good thing. I always 
say work won’t kill anyone. It’s the 
mental attitude that makes work 
hard.. If people don’t like to work, 
then it’s drudgery, and they fret and 
soon their nerves break. 

“My theory always was that I 
could do anything anyone else could 
do. If a thing has to be done, why 
not go ahead and do it and forget 
whether it’s to your liking or not. 

“When I worked in the steel mills 
in Pittsburgh, I’ve seen men maimed 
and killed. It goes pretty hard to 
carry out the mangled body of a fel- 
low workman, especially if he was 
your pal. Somebody had to do it, 
so I just made up my mind to it and 
did what I could. Sometimes they 
were crushed, sometimes their arms 
and legs were torn off.” 

“When I worked in the Jones and 
Laughlin company steel mills in 
Pittsburgh,” said Mr, Benner, “acci- 
dents were common. We never knew 
from what quarter death would 
strike. 

“T worked as a roller. I remember 
one time a belt split. The loose 
piece whirled in the air and pulled 
two of the men near me between the 
rollers. They were crushed, you 
might say, into a pulp. The black 
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grease and soot from the rollers was 
ground into them so that their flesh 
was black. 

“Once @ man fell from the roof 
on the inside of the building. We 
picked him up and carried him out, 
feeling sure that he was dead, Well, 
you wouldn’t believe it, but he re- 
vived and in time recovered. 

“The worst thing I ever saw was 
two men burning to death. Along 
about 1895 or ’96 I lived on the Dan 
Snowberger farm, at Potter Creek, 
near Hoffman’s mill. <A sudden 
thunder shower came up. I was 
hauling oats out of the field. Tommy 
Noll, a neighbor, lived on my broth- 
er-in-law, Dave Longenecker’s farm. 

' Lightning Strikes Barn 

“A stroke of lightning hit Tommy 
Noll's barn, setting it on fire. I ran 
as hard as I could, but the fire 
burned so wiolently that the whole 
building was a mass of flames be- 
fore I got there. Tommy and his 
hired hand, Bill Bartman, had been 
unloading oats from the wagon on 
the barn floor. 

“The fire was so hot we couldn’t 
get near the barn floor. We could 
see Tommy sitting on the oats as 
naturally as if he was resting. The 
lightning had killed him instantly. 
Bill was alive. He had got as far as 
the edge of the barn floor. If he 
could have made it a foot or two far- 
ther, he would have been safe. 

Body Burned To Crisp 

“We rolled him out with a long 
pole they had used to hitch the 
horses to, but he was roasted to a 
crisp. The body was buried that 
same day in the Lutheran cemetery 
at Potter Creek. We could see the 
men as plain as day wrapped in 


_ flames but we could do nothing but 


look on helpless. 
“Just a short time before on the 


| Fourth of July Tommy had hauled 
| the 
Spring to play at a celebration. I 

played the tenor horn. 


Waterside band to Roaring 


I was also 
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a member of the Woodbury band. In 
fact, nearly all the men in the Wat- 
erside band were in the Woodbury 
band, too. 

“Atlee and Pete Brown, Dick and 
Ed Hall, and Frank Longenecker be- 
longed to it, I remember. Louis 
Horner, a weaver in the woolen fac- 
tory, was the leader. We used to 
practice in the old planing mill, 

Waterside Band Was Popular 

“The Waterside band was consid- 
ered as good as any other country 
band, Tommy Noll, or some other 
farmer, took us away in a four horse 
hay wagon to fill our engagements. 

“We played at a Sunday school 
picnic at Henrietta right back of A. 
L. Simmons’ house. We also serenad- 
ed Charlie DeFord and his bride at 
Dry Hill at their wedding.” 

Discouraged students who muddle 
their heads over “E’s” on their re- 
port cards surely would welcome a 
return of the good old days when 
Levi Benner went to school. If you 
didn’t like a Subject, you didn’t take © 
it. 

You studied readin’, ’ritin’, ’rith- 
metic and spellin’. If such hi-falut- 
ing branches as geography and 
grammar didn’t appeal to you, you 
simply ignored them. The Scholars 
bought their own books. It was a 
pretty ticklish thing for the teacher 
to try to compel a young man or 
woman to buy a book and study 
Something he or she was allergic to, 
as they call it nowadays. — 

Old Timers Speak Properly 

“That’s why we are so dumb,” re- 
marked Mr, Benner, referring to the 
old-timers. Well, maybe the oldsters 
did not have a smattering of this and 
that but after listening to their pre- 
cise way of expressing themselves, 
it is a refreshing relief from current 
slang and catch phrases. - Anyone 
who calls things by their right names 
instead of airily dubbing them as a 
thing-a-ma-jig is a lot smarter than 
he knows, 
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At any rate, while Mr. Benner 
uses but few words, he gets his 
meaning across in clear cut, digni- 
fied style. And how those long ago 
boys and girls could spell! Levi 
Benner wasn’t the last one up when 
Lizzie Smith was in the contest but 
he was pretty close to the last one. 
Lizzie was the acknowledged champ- 
ion. She had a lame foot. Maybe 
that was why she studied harder. 

Everyone expected the poor spell- 
lers to go down on the first word, 
or the second at best. After they 
were all weeded out, then the fun 
began. The champions girded them- 
selves. Rivalry was keen, They 
certainly had their minds set on the 
honor of being the last one up. 

Pleasures Were Few 


The children had to work in those 
days. Pleasures were few and far 
between. Many of the big boys, 
short on book learning but long on 
muscle, went. to school solely for a 
good time. As soon as intermission 
was called, out they went at top 
speed to lose no time to start up the 
game of town ball. 

Will Spidle, teacher at the Millers- 
town school, usually was the first 
to reach the play ground. That made 
him popular among the big fellows. 
Some of the young men went to 
school until they were twenty-one. 

They worked hard at home and 
played just as hard at school. They 
would have thought it sissified to 
choose one of the gentler recreations. 
No tiddledewinks for them. They 
let off a lot of steam at the hardest 
kind of physical exercise, 

Remembers Millerstown School 

Mr. Benner’s thoughts often dwell 
on that grand company of boys and 
girls at the Millerstown school. Many 
have gone to the great beyond. All 
of them reflected credit on the com- 
munities in which they chose to re- 
side. . 

Among them were John Glass, 
Levi Benner’s special crony, George 
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Clapper, as well as George 
and John Metzker, Maggie Skyles, 
Melda and Ellen Baker, Hannah 
Glass, Amanda Shriver, Melda Wine- 
land, Lizzie Beach, Lizzie Clapper, 
Frank, Clayton and Clara Shriver, 
Will, John and George Baker, John 
Siard, John Kensinger, Lee and Sam 
Stoudnour, Lizzie, Nora and John 
Smith. 

Besides Mr. Spidle, the other tea- 
chers Mr. Benner went to were Wes- 
ley Beach and John Smith, grand- 
father of all the Millerstown Smiths. 
Mr. Benner says they all were good 
instructors. 

First School at Henrietta 

“My first school was at Henrietta,” 
explained Mr. Benner. “Will Breid- 
enthal was the teacher. He rode 
horseback to and from school. His 
home was on Hickory Bottom on the 
farm now owned by Emerson Isen- 
berg. 

“The dam across from the store 
was much larger than it is now. In 
winter it was a great place to skate. 

“Will Breidenthal forbid the boys 
to skate on it on their way home 
from school. If any disobeyed, they 
got a licking next morning. George 
Trelfall nearly always skated. Mr. 
Breidenthal could see him plainly as 
he traveled by on the road. 

“George got a licking regularly. 
He was small and wiry and as full 
of fight as a bantam rooster. He 
used to scrap with me but I always 
licked him. He’s still living in Pitts- 
burgh,” 

United In Marriage 

Mr. Benner was united in marriage 
with Miss Leah Longenecker, daugh- 
ter of Ephraim and Nancy (Replo- 
gle) Longenecker, in November of 
1881. Mrs. Benner died in Pitts- 
burgh in 1903. ane 

After living at Potter Creek and 
on the Christ Martin farm at Peck 
station, they moved to Johnstown 
where Mr. Benner secured employ- 
ment in the Cambria Steel works. 
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In 1900 they went to Pittsburgh. 

Following his wife’s death, Mr. Ben- 

ner drifted back to Morrisons Cove. 
Planted Pine Trees 

He worked for Jerry Barley at 
Bakers Summit, Wesley Nicodemus, 
A. L. Simmons and other farmers, A 
few years ago he planted one thous- 
and pine seedlings on the former Al- 
ex Weyant place near Miller’s black- 
smith shop south of Henrietta, 

On account of the dry weather 
only a few grew, but he feels a pride- 
ful interest in those that Survived. 
One of his eventful experiences was 
clerking in his son-in-law, Lloyd 
Stayer’s store in Lancaster. Located 
across the street from a large school 
building, candy sales to the school 
children were strenuous exercise. 

He has two daughters, Mrs, Min- 
nie Stayer, a registered nurse, with 
whom he lives, and Myrtle, wife of 
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Clair Oberdorf, of Hollywood, Calif- 
ornia. There are no grandchildren. 
Had French Ancestry 
Hale and hearty, age has not levied 
toll of his fine intellect and weaken- 
ed his robust physical strength but 
little. It is quite probable that he 
owes his regular features to French 

ancestry, 

In the light of history, he predicts 
the eventual fall of Hitler. The un- 
conquerable force of righteousness is 
against him. The Roman Empire, 
Napolean, all toppled. A system to 
endure must be founded on the eter- 
nal verities. 

By failing to solve current prob- 
lems, this generation, he declares, 
has stored up trouble for those that 
will come after, It is not fair, he 
believes, to pass our burdens on to 
the backs of future generations. 


(THE END) 





1524 Odom 
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